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Naturalistic Ethics 
C. Judson Herrick 


Ethics is sometimes called moral philosophy and sometimes 
moral science. The latter usage is adopted in Baldwin’s Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology, where the definition reads, “The 
science of the ideal in human character and conduct,” with the 
further explanation that it is regarded as a normative science. It is 
important in this connection to keep clearly in mind the distinction 
between the normative and the natural sciences. The normative 
disciplines are elaborated from postulated principles or assump- 
tions, as in logic and mathematics. These norms and standards of 
procedure, having been thus laid down by definition, predetermine 
the scope and method of the inquiry. 

The natural sciences, on the other hand, are based on fluid 
experience. Their norms, or ‘laws of nature,’ are not postulated 
at the beginning of the inquiry, but they come (if at all) at the 
end of it. Like the experience from which they are derived, they 
are not static; they grow like living things with the enlargement 
of human experience and refinement of methods of evaluating it. 
Natural science, accordingly, has no absolute norms or standards, 
for these are universals and human experience is limited and rela- 
tive. 

Our so-called laws of nature are inductions from adequately 
controlled experience. When these laws, or uniformities of nature, 
are used as presuppositions or guiding principles for further explor- 
ation they are !aid down, not as normative absolutes, but as working 
hypotheses subject to change if found to be out of harmony with 
further experience. 

In the historical development of scientific method this con- 
ception matured very slowly, for it was opposed to millenniums of 
appeal to authority derived from traditional mythologies, mystic 
imaginings or wishful thinking. The emancipation of the physical 
sciences from ‘knowledge-by-definition’ is today far advanced; but 
in the life sciences and especially in the social sciences traditional 
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dogma, or knowledge-by-presupposition, still hampers free inquiry 
to a degree rarely realized. Basic assumptions are too often ac- 
cepted without critical examination and evaluation. 

All values are regarded by many philosophers as normative, 
and ethical standards belong in this category, absolutes of perfec- 
tion, eternal verities, universal and immutable. The domain of 
ethics as “the science of the ideal” in this sense is forever closed to 
natural science. In consequence of the wide acceptance of this tra- 
dition the dogma, “Science knows no values,” has been con- 
placently accepted by philosophers and men of science alike despite 
the fact that it is contradicted by the whole history of scientific 
achievement and the far more important fact that it violates essen- 
tial features of sound scientific method. 

But there is an increasing number of naturalistic philosophers 
who challenge this tradition (Santayana, Dewey, Perry, Sellars, 
etc.), and in their company we find a goodly number of our most 
trusted scientific leaders (Merriam, Conklin, Kéhler, Thorndike, 
Julian Huxley, Holmes, etc.). The net result of these inquiries is 
that our values are not found; they are achieved; and each person’s 
values are what he makes them to be. Values are not universals; 
they are particulars. The values which motivate conduct are, ac- 
cordingly, under personal and social control in so far as mankind 
is endowed with freedom of action in the domains of personal and 
social adjustment. This freedom, though limited, is real. 

Ethics as a ‘moral science,’ then, is best approached through 
natural science and with the naturalist’s technique rather than 
through the dialectic of normative science. 

* ° ® 

Human “values are the things men set their hearts upon” 
(Bouglé), and “satisfaction is the touchstone of value” (Santay- 
ana). The conclusion reached by these and many other equally 
competent authorities is that the value lies in the relation between 
the desire or need and the object or end that gives satisfaction. The 
satisfaction may be appreciated subjectively or objectively, and from 
the latter viewpoint we may enter the domain of values through 
the portals of biology. For all animals have needs and H. A. 
Carr’s formula for all vital adjustments as expressed in animal 
behavior is that these involve “the satisfaction of the motivating 
conditions.” 

The fabrication of a value is a natural event which can be ex- 
amined empirically and the relationships involved may be sub- 
jected to critical analysis, for the study of relationships is a cardinal 
scientific method. This examination reveals that values grow up 
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within the vital process; they are changed, enlarged and refined 
during evolutionary history and during individual development, 
beginning with primordial survival values and culminating in hu- 
man standards of moral conduct. These values “satisfy the mo- 
tivating conditions,” whatever these may be. They have a natural 
history of their own which can be explored with scientific technique 
without appeal to transcendentalism. 

The examination of these values is obviously a legitimate task 
of science; indeed it is far more than this, for it is only by use of 
the scientific method that we can hope to reach a sound evaluation 
of our values and appraisal of their real worth in terms of human 
welfare and satisfaction. The application of this method within the 
‘domain of manners’ (Lord Moulton) and the realm of morals 
yields results of greater practical significance than have been reached 
in any other fields of human activity, and the great tragedy of our 
time is our failure to take this common-sense course. 

Our most perplexing problems of motivation, aspiration, satis- 
faction, and those personal and social adjustments which are vital 
to survival and comfort can best be approached by first leaving these 
things where we find them—in the natural world—and then search- 
ing out their properties, causes, consequences, and other relation- 
ships with all available scientific methods. We recognize a hier- 
archy of values and the appraisal of these values is essentially a 
scientific problem. 

The human values are more varied and more rich in meaning 
than are those of brutes and we strive for kinds of experience of 
which they are quite incapable. Our values are consciously recog- 
nized as such. We have fuller knowledge of what we want, differ- 
ent and perhaps stronger emotional thrills in striving for it, and 
unique satisfactions in achievement. Our needs become desires, 
our emotions become sentiments, our impulses become volitions, 
and the ends for which lower animals strive blindly and instinc- 
tively become our ideals. We can evaluate our values by intelligent 
attention to them, and we can improve them in the same way. 

This is the difference between man and brute. It puts a large 
measure of control of human destiny into our own hands because 
these conscious desires are biological functions of our bodies and 
so real causes of present and future conduct. There is nothing here 
which has not been derived by natural process of evolution from 
simpler forms of life and we can find nearly all of the stages of 
transition from primordial protoplasm to human civilization. At no 
point have we left the realm of natural law or invoked mystical 


agencies. 
a * 2 
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This intelligent control of the course of human affairs implies 
some measure of freedom on our part. Now, freedom is often 
thought of as release from control; yet this release is not absolute, 
for that would be chaos with total loss of freedom and everything 
else. 

Natural science envisages nature as mechanism. The prime 
function of a machine is control of machinery and of process. If this 
control is external to the operating machinery, as in a typewriter, 
the machine has very limited freedom of action. Yet it must have 
some free movement or it will not work—freedom to operate ac- 
cording to the appropriate set-up of conditions without interference 
with the normal pattern of performance. In so far as the control 
of operation is automatic, that is, internally regulated, we may say 
that the natural freedom of the mechanism is enlarged in cor- 
responding measure. 

All natural mechanisms are automatic; the system of nature 
is self-regulating. This ‘free play’ of natural agencies is not dis- 
orderly, and it is the province of science to discover and apply the 
rules of this Order of Nature. Now if I, as part of nature, have any 
kind of freedom, the pattern of this freedom of mine must fit into 
the natural order of things just as truly as does that of the free 
flow of the Mississippi River. 

Does this mean anything? Does it mean perhaps that it is 
possible to find a formula for human freedom that fits into the 
Order of Nature as neatly as that of the river system does? The 
river is a creative agent, sculpturing the face of the continent in ac- 
cordance with its own nature and the laws of meteorology, erosion 
and so on. So am I a creative agent, and like the river I must carve 
out my own career in accordance with my own nature and the rules 
of life as I find them. Again like the river, I am free to do this. 

The sort of freedom which we recognize as our human birth- 
right in its finest form is resolved in the upshot into freedom to 
exercise self-control in the light of causes and probable consequences 
of any proposed course of action. One of the decisive factors in our 
control of conduct is this intelligent forecast of the effects likely to 
follow if one or another of several possible courses is selected. These 
effects are evaluated in terms of the objective desired and a ‘free 
choice’ is then made. The satisfaction sought in such a voluntary 
choice is a personal gratification of some kind, and if in its pursuit 
the welfare of others is also involved in any way, it is commonly 
regarded as a ‘moral choice.’ 

We are, accordingly, said to be ‘free moral agents’ because as 
society is constituted most of our choices do affect other members of 
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the community. The ethical values grow out of these communal 
relationships; they are socially determined. 

The biological origins of human social organization have been 
intensively studied and they reach surprisingly far down toward 
the most primitive animal kinds. But we need not enter into these 
details here, for the moral issues are raised only when choices are 
made rationally and purposefully, as is recognized in common usage 
and in courts of law. 

In every highly organized society, whether of beasts or men, 
the welfare of the group is essential to the welfare and satisfactions 
of the individual and it may be to his very life. A balance must 
always be struck between personal advantage and some sacrifice 
of individual profit for the common good. It thus appears that 
altruism as we experience it rests on a broad and deep biological 
foundation. The elementary survival values of the individual are 
knit in with those of the group of which he is part, and in a human 
society, where motives are consciously apprehended and evaluated 
in terms of their social worth, the moral values emerge from the 
biological values. This opens up the naturalistic approach to the 
domain of morals. 

In the resolution of the inevitable conflicts of interest among 
classes of society, religious sects, political parties, and nationalistic 
aspirations we must learn that survival can no longer be ensured 
by reversion to the ape-and-tiger methods of jungle warfare. The 
use of brutal force in the subjugation of rivals often yields tem- 
porary advantage, but sooner or later this reversion to barbarism 
destroys by internal corrosion the community that habitually re- 
sorts to it. Of this we have illustrations without number. The 
values to which tyranny supported by violence must appeal are out 
of date and out of step with the cultural mores of our time. Any 
social or political organization which aspires to an advanced posi- 
tion in the civilization of today and tomorrow must recognize this; 
otherwise it surely will forfeit its place in the sun of the days to 
come. The human race has already gone too far in the direction 
of progress by social cohesion and voluntary cooperative effort to 
tolerate for long the inhuman methods of some of the present 
dictatorships. 

In his book Freedom and Culture, Professor Dewey writes, 
“Science through its physical technological consequences is now de- 
termining the relations which human beings, severally and 
groups, sustain to one another. If it is incapable of developing 
moral techniques which will also determine these relations, the 
split in modern culture goes so deep that not only democracy but 
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all civilized values are doomed.” This puts our present problems 
of social readjustment and international conflict squarely up to sci- 
ence, where they belong, and scientific workers must not shirk re- 
sponsibility for the social consequences of their work and the more 
urgent responsibility for the discovery of more efficient methods of 
social control. 

These are moral problems, and the scientific method will not 
fail us here, if only we have courage and insight to apply it honestly 
and intelligently. We have in fact reached a stage of cultural evo- 
lution where some of the moral issues have actual survival value. 
Without them our civilization perishes and we perish with it. 

* * * 


A natural system of practical morals can be elaborated from 
this simple principle: That social stability upon which the survival 
and comfort of the individual depend and that moral satisfaction 
upon whch his personal equanimity, poise and stability of character 
depend arise from the maintenance of right relations with our fel- 
low men, and these values are enhanced by further improvement of 
these relations. The right relations are those which aré mutually 
advantageous. 

This theme cannot be elaborated here, nor is it necessary. 
When the argument is followed through it leads to the conclusion 
that the golden rule, “As ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them,” is the ideal standard of social comity, and, as Con- 
fucius said five hundred years before Christ, it is the foundation 
and principle of all other good rules of conduct. The closer we 
approach to it the more efficient and stable is our civilization. 

This rule was stated negatively by Confucius, in accordance 
with the literary habits of his people. Its practical value was ex- 
pressed more bluntly by Benjamin Franklin in his Autobiography. 
Speaking of a projected book on The Art of Virtue, he says, “It 
was my design to explain and enforce this doctrine, that vicious ac- 
tions are not hurtful because they are forbidden, but forbidden be- 
cause they are hurtful, the nature of man alone considered; that it 
was, therefore, every one’s interest to be virtuous who wish’d to be 
happy even in this world.” 

In emphasizing the survival value of moral conduct in modern 
civilization and the fact that it yields our highest satisfactions, we 
seem to have arrived at the conclusion that one should act in a 
moral way because morality pays. But then is it moral? That 
perhaps is a matter of definition, and we are not here interested 
in dialectic. It is granted, morality does pay; it is in the broad view 
more profitable than immorality. But after all the ultimate test of 
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the value of any profit is satisfaction. If, then, morality yields 
higher satisfactions than unmoral or immoral conduct, the cultiva- 
tion of morality as here naturalistically defined may be scientifically 
justified. 

It follows that self-control in the light of moral standards 
marks the highest level yet attained in the course of human evolu- 
tion. The worth of any life may be measured in two ways: first, 
by the satisfactions achieved by the individual, that is, by what he 
gets out of it for himself; and, second, by its external effects, that 
is, by its influence upon the world which nourishes and sustains it. 
A good life must be both satisfying and productive. The higher 
life, then, is characterized by more refined satisfactions and more 
efficient service, by what we get and what we give, and giving some- 
times yields more satisfaction than getting. 

As social beings we are so constituted that our highest pleas- 
ures are found in our relations with other people; and so it comes 
to pass that service to others, that is, altruism, tops the list of human 
values, not only as appraised objectively, but also in terms of the 
satisfactions experienced. The moral values thus retain their tra- 
ditional place in the hierarchy of natural values. 


So far the naturalist may go into the realm of morals. 
4 ~ * 


Humanizing the Engineer 
Willard E. Hotchkiss 


In December, 1937, President Doherty submitted to the Mau- 
rice and Laura Falk Foundation a memorandum in which the need 
for incorporating in engineering curricula an integrated program of 
humanistic-social study was presented in considerable detail. After 
considering the memorandum the Falk Foundation endowed the 
Maurice Falk Professorship in Social Relations, with the under- 
standing that the Falk Professor in cooperation with the President 
and the faculty of the Institute would undertake to inaugurate in 
the College of Engineering a Social Relations Program to meet 
the educational specifications which the President had enunciated. 

The first occupant of the Falk Professorship assumed office in 
September, 1938, and became ex officio chairman of a Social Re- 
lations Program Committee of the faculty which had been previous- 
ly created. Pending these developments, the faculty of the College 
of Engineering had made some twenty-two per cent of the total 
student hours of the several undergraduate curricula in engineer- 
ing available for humanistic-social study. The Program Committee 
decided that it would be wise to inaugurate the integrated program 
one year at a time, beginning with freshmen in the fall of 1939. 
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A subcommittee appointed to prepare topical outlines and as- 
semble teaching materials submitted a report early in 1939 in which 
it was proposed that instructions during the freshman year should 
focus on two general topics, “Technology and Society” in the first 
semester and “Intellectual Tools” in the second. This proposal was 
adopted and courses for freshmen have been developed around these 
themes. 

While the Freshmen Program was taking shape, plans were 
formulated for inaugurating the Sophomore Program in the fall of 
1940. It was decided to make “Resources and Population” the 
general theme for sophomore study. The Freshman Program has 
now been taken by two succeeding classes, the Sophomore Program 
by one class. While adhering to the respective themes, materials 
used and methods of presentation are undergoing considerable re- 
vision as result of experience to date. 

Upper-class programs will start in September, 1941. They 
provide units of instruction in a group of subjects which include 
The Relation of Government to Society, Social Codes and Legal 
Regulation, Economic Organization of Society, Social Functions 
of Exchange and Money, Development of Social Ideas, The In- 
dividual and Society, Art and Society, Literature of Social Signi- 
ficance. Other topics will be added as the program proceeds. As 
far as schedule limitations permit, upperclassmen are encouraged to 
meet the requirements of the Social Relations Program by electing 
units of study in which they have developed particular interest dur- 
ing the freshmen and sophomore years. 

® e © 

During his professorship at Yale, President Doherty had ex- 
perimented with a social relations projects course for specially quali- 
fied upper-classmen. A similar course has been offered at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology during the past three years. Students in this 
course pursue independent study under the direction of a faculty 
member or committee. As the four-year undergraduate program 
develops, it is expected that a considerable number of seniors and 
presumably a few juniors will qualify for admission to this course. 

In his 1937 memorandum to the Falk Foundation, President 
Doherty outlined a number of specific aims to be pursued in the pro- 
gram he proposed. The ideas he advanced were in essential accord 
with objectives which have since been formulated by a special com- 
mittee of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 
President Doherty, together with other outstanding leaders in 
engineering education, served on this committee, and the program 
of study now in operation at Carnegie Institute of Technology is 
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definitely directed toward the objectives of humanistic-social study 
which the committee formulated. 

The first of these objects is understanding of the relationship 
between technology and society; the second, capacity for discri imina- 
ting study and critical analysis of social aud economic problems; 
followed in turn with ability to organize thoughts logically and to 
express them lucidly and convincingly in oral and written English. 
The three remaining objectives upon which the engineering profes- 
sion has placed its stamp of approval contemplated that future 
engineers will learn to appreciate literature and its place in civiliza- 
tion, that they will acquire interest in cultural pursuits, that they 
will develop satisfying personal philosophies and sound professional 
attitudes, and finally that they will build careers which promote the 
general welfare. 

These are the objectives to which the Directors of The Maurice 
and Laura Falk Foundation gave sponsorship when they endowed 
the Maurice Falk Chair of Social Relations. It will be the policy 
of the recently created Division of Humanistic and Social Studies 
at the Institute, of which the Falk Professor is Director, to coordi- 
nate the integrated program in the College of Engineering with 
humanistic and social studies in the other colleges and to administer 
the program with constant reference to these objectives. 

® ® * 

Examining more closely the content of the various units of in- 
struction, students in the first semester of the freshman year are 
confronted with a representative group of social and humanistic 
problems which are directly related to change in technology. They 
learn something of the steps by which our present machine age has 
evolved out of simpler technologies of the past. They discover that 
in this process craftsmen and home producers have been replaced 
with factory workers, each of whom performs a single task or a 
minor group of tasks out of many which go into the complex pro- 
ducts that supply our needs. It becomes obvious that in such a so- 
ciety the welfare of the group requires that every worker have op- 
portunity to earn the wherewithal to buy the things he needs and 
that every producer find a market for his goods. When goods can- 
not be marketed, producers shut down their plants, people are 
thrown out of work, and unemployment becomes a social problem. 

Students are also made aware that the machine age has ushered 
in many other social changes. Just as the simple tool was trans- 
formed, first into a machine, then into complicated systems of ma- 
chines, so individual ownership of property was replaced in turn by 
the partnership, the corporation, and now by vast interrelated com- 
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binations. In this new organization of forces, giant applications of 
power are utilized not only for production but for carrying goods 
and people from one place to another and for communicating over 
long distances. All this makes for business on an immense scale and 
for world economy. 

With complicated -machines and intricate organizations for 
carrying on the business of using them have come many new and 
complex social relations. Workers have found it necessary to form 
large and powerful unions to bargain with national and international 
units of business. Giant organizations of business and labor in turn 
create new tasks for government and foster concentration of political 
power analogous to the concentrated power of business and labor. 
Understanding of the machine age requires knowledge of the varied 
forces which the machine age has brought into being. To examine 
many of the problems in connection with the machine age requires 
mastery of accurate analytical procedures, but effort is made to pre- 
sent problems in simplified form with the purpose, in the freshman 
year, of laying foundations of general awareness upon which to base 
continuing study and interest, not only in college but throughout 
life. 

Many of the processes upon which we depend for extension of 
our knowledge are the common heritage of the race. Such mental 
aids as language, writing and printing, measurement of time, space, 
and value, are foundations upon which man’s intellectual progress 
is based. But the word “mental” is only part of the story. If man’s 
spirit had not expanded along with the mind, he would have lacked 
the drive and the social responsibility to achieve this civilization in 
which technology plays such a crucial role. It is just as essential 
to understand the process by which man has evolved the means for 
exalted expression of his mental and spiritual powers in such forms 
as literature, science, and fine art, as it is to understand the relation 
of technology to social advance. Accordingly the second semester 
of the freshman year, designated by the title “Intellectual Tools,” 
is devoted to these matters. 


The Sophomore Program, under the title “Resources and Po- 
pulation,” seeks to give students a basis for understanding the in- 
fluence of environment upon social organization. Attention is devot- 
ed to the pressure of population upon resources which through the 
ages has given rise to social and racial stresses. In the second semes- 
ter, world resources are studied in relation to human needs with 
particular reference to actual and potentjal applications of modern 
technology to the development and effective use of resources. These 
problems are considered in relation to international adjustments 
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required to bring about optimum development, use, and essential 
conservation of resources. 

Upper-class programs are developed in such a way as to give 
maximum opportunity for students to study subjects in which they 
have evinced particular interest during their first two years, but the 
work of the junior and senior years is directed just as specificially 
toward the basic objectives of the program as in the work of under- 
classes. Students who show outstanding aptitude for social and hu- 
manistic study will be encouraged to pursue independent study of 
particular topics under direction of a faculty member or a com- 
mittee. 

Teaching materials used in the freshman, and, to a considerable 
extent in the sophomore, year consist of selected writings drawn 
from a number of sources. The fact that these materials consist of 
writings by leading scientists, social scientists, publicists, and men of 
affairs, and that they are addressed to intelligent adult readers give 
them considerable advantage over more conventional textbooks in 
stimulating student interest. However, much care must be exer- 
cised in selecting materials so that the several units of instruction 
may have unity and cohesion. The criterion for including particular 
articles is their potential value in advancing the aims of the pro- 
gram. 

In considering material for study, who an author is, is fre- 
quently as important as what he says. For that reason, biographical 
sketches and carefully prepared statements about each of the articles 
are included with the text. Articles also accompanied by a list of sig- 
nificant questions which social relations instructors have prepared to 
aid students in their study. Individual instructors exercise consider- 
able freedom of choice in the assignment of articles and especially 
in the collateral readings which they require. 

In order to facilitate access to social and humanistic writings 
and to cultivate skill in the use of library materials, a special 
social relations library has recently been established. A nucleus for 
this library was provided by the Falk Foundation early in 1940 
when its Board of Directors transferred the Foundation’s collection 
of books in social science to the Institute Library. The collection 
comprises several hundred volumes of books and periodicals, and 
the Foundation has expressed the intention of adding to the collec- 
tion from time to time. Following acceptance of the Falk gift, the 
Trustees of the Institute authorized reconstruction of one of the 
Institute’s buildings to accommodate the Social Relations Library, 
materially increased appropriations for books in social and humanis- 
tic subjects, and provided for an assistant librarian to administer this 


branch of the Library. 
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Renewed Opposition to Animal 


Experimentation 
A. C. Ivy and A. J. Carlson 


The attention of the readers of The New Humanist was called 
in 1935 to the “renewed opposition to animal experimentation,” by 
Dr. M. B. Visscher. He said in part, “When one speaks of the anti- 
vivisection questions to persons who are not intimately acquainted 
with the methods of medical and other biological research, it is ne- 
cessary to state certain facts which are commonplace and appear per- 
fectly obvious to those with more aquaintance in the field. This is 
particularly necessary because of the fraudulent and entirely baseless 
charges and assertions of the Antivivisectionists, some of whom 
achieve public prominence by being placarded on the front pages of 
certain unscrupulous and sensational newspapers.” “Clothed in new 
garb seeking rationalization for its opposition by different tricks 
and receptions the antiscientific (antivivisecton) movement con- 
tinues.” 

We are sometimes astounded by the assertions and questions 
at church, clubs and other gatherings which reveal the influence of 
the false propaganda of the Antivivisectionists. It has been necessary 
for us to spend many hours explaining research to our friends, 
speaking in legislative halls, churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, and men’s and 
women’s clubs. We feel it should be obvious to everyone that surgi- 
cal operations are conducted under anesthesia, that practically all 
progress in scientific medicine is due directly or indirectly to animal 
experimentation, that the extension of the life span from thirty to 
sixty years in the last century has been due chiefly to the relative 
eradication of certain infectious disease through knowledge gained 
by animal experimentation, and that our health blessings did not 
fall from heaven like manna fell to the Children of Israel in the 
wilderness of Arabia. 

In 1935, the “opposition” was predominantly a local matter 
in Chicago. It was led by a former dancer, who was assisted by a 
local Hearst paper. Yellow journalism was so effectively employed 
that the “lunatic fringe” was inflamed and the life of several scien- 
tists was threatened. In one instance a police guard was required. 

Today the Hearst press throughout the nation, at the instiga- 
tion of the same person, has published a series of Antivivisection 
articles, carrying the usual headlines, “Fiendish Torturing,” and 
“Doomed by ‘Science’ .” The articles were allegedly motivated by 
the humanitarian desire to prevent “indiscriminate vivisection.” 
However, the pamphlets of the New England Antivivisection Lea- 
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gue, an organization the stated aim of which is the total abolition 
of animal experimentation, were abundantly quoted, in fact almost 
completed reprinted. And, in none of the articles did Mr. Hearst 
point out the fact that animal experimentation is conducted only 
under the supervision of competent scientists working in our univer- 
sities, medical schools, biological research institutes, and large phar- 
maceutical concerns. Among lurid drawings and faked photographs 
he presented, with untrue and distor ted c captions, certain photo- 
graphs which came from some of the leading university laboratories 
in our country and which, of course, appeared in some of our lead- 
ing scientific journals. He thus, at least by implication, charged 
competent scientists of performing, and the editorial boards of some 
of our leading journals of accepting for publication, unnecessary 
animal experimentation. The obvious question, therefore, arises: 
Who is to judge whether experimentation is necessary or unneces- 
sary, the biologists and medical scientists or a dancer and a news- 
paper publisher? To whom does our government and the vast ma- 
jority of the public turn for succor when a community is afflicted 
with an epidemic disease, and a problem of public health is concern- 
ed, whether it involves man or animals? Certainly not to Antivivi- 
section organizations which have contributed nothing to the mitiga- 
tion of suffering from disease, and which the courts of justice do 
not view as charitable institutions. 

The campaigns of the Antivivisectionists are always conducted 
under the guise of humanitarianism; the Antivivisectionist desires 
to protect the animal. But this is also one of the aims of medical and 
biological scientists. * * @ 

Kindness to all animals is unequivocally one of the finest fruits 
of human development, especially when the emotion of kindness is 
tempered and directed by a profound understanding of the com- 
plexity, beauty and unity of all life, man, animal and plants. In the 
presence of suffering we are all unhappy because of that normal 
human trait of sympathy. We either turn away from suffering and 
weep and wring our hands, or we relieve it or take steps to relieve 
it. The Antivivisectionist would stop the suffering, most of which 
is imaginary, of a few laboratory animals, and pass the sentence of 
death on those persons and animals who may become afflicted with 
a disease the cause, cure and prevention of which is now unknown. 
The medical scientist would sacrifice a few animals that many farm 
animals and pets might live, and more important still, that man 
might live. 

The moral code of civilized man, as the biologist understands 
it, reads thus: As between man and animals, man comes first. This: 
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is the law of life. But when man uses or destroys animals for man’s 
own protection, aid and other interests, such use or destruction must 
be conducted without cruelty. Certainly it cannot be immoral to use 
animals humanely to mitigate human and animal suffering due to 
disease, as long as we believe animals may be sacrificed for food and 
clothing. 

If man is not worth more than the dog, then our ideal to im- 
prove man is in error. And some of us, idealists, had better start 
raising dogs and destroying man for the good of the dog, so that 
the canine species may inherit the earth and attain the Good Life. 
Such as absurdity would, of course, be resented by most sane Anti- 
Vivisectionists. Certain propositions seem inescapable: 

1. All science is one, at least in the principle of the scientific 
method. Physics and chemistry and their allied technical arts have 
made marvelous advances by experimenting with all forms of matter 
and energy known to man. They have put new questions to old 
“Mother Nature” and seek newer and better answers by newer and 
better experiments by means of newer and better tools. (There was 
a time when physicists and chemists were abused because they prac- 
ticed the “black art”). If pitchblend had been taboo to the chemists, 
the discovery of radium and the subsequent evolution of chemistry 
and physics would not have occurred. Radium would not be avail- 
able for the treament of cancer and certain other diseases. The bio- 
logist uses the same scientific or experimental method employed by 
the physicist and chemist. Both work in the same way for the im- 
provement and good of a man. 

2. There is an essential unity in all living things. Informed 
laymen know that animals, particularly mammals, are built on the 
same plan as man; they have the same organs working by the same 
nervous and chemical machinery. The causes and effects of disorders 
of the heart, the stomach, the lungs, the eyes, the reproductive or- 
gans, and the nerves are essentially the same in man and animals. 
There are minor differences, of course. No one knows this better 
than the medical scientists. Yet, the Antivivisectionists use this 
knowledge of minor difference supplied them by the medical scien- 
tists, to argue arrogantly in their ignorance that the results of ex- 
periments on animals cannot be applied to man. It is obviously true 
that the last experiment must be tried on man; the Antivisectionists 
make great sport of this obvious fact. But, should any except the 
last one be made on man? The medical scientist answers, No. One 
of the purposes of animal experimentation is to avoid random ex- 
perimentation on man. The usual sequence in developing a new 
medical discovery is to experiment on various small laboratory 
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animals, then on the dog or monkey, then on the experimenters 
themselves, and finally on volunteer patients. 

3. Experiments on animals during the last three hundred years, 
chiefly in the last seventy-five years, have been the greatest factor 
in our present achievements in knowledge of life and the control of 
disease. It was not until William Harvey, and a few others prior 
to his time, begin to observe and experiment on animals that we 
started to understand the heart, the blood and the circulation. It 
was not until Pasteur demonstrated the untruth of “spontaneous 
generation” and developed a vaccine for anthrax disease in sheep 
that we started to understand the cause, cure and prevention of in- 
fectious diseases. 

To deny the above propositions amounts to denying the truth 
of the major portion of the history of biology and medicine during 
the past three hundred years. If the history of medical science is a 
lie, then we should use our hospitals for dwelling places, we should 
discard our Departments of Public Health and save the tax money; 
we should cease using anesthetics, antitoxins, all drugs and vaccines; 
we should cease destroying disease-bearing rats and mosquitoes and 
chlorinating and filtering water; we should forget our knowledge 
of physiology and allied subjects; we should cease our campaigns 
against tuberculosis, heart disease, cancer, etc., etc. Such is unthink- 
able, preposterous. 

Yet, that is exactly where most Antivivisectionists stand. They 
deny that animal experimentation has accomplished anything for 
the welfare of man. They deny the existence of infectous diseases. 
To them medical science does not exist. Hence, animal experimenta- 
tion is unnecessary and, therefore, cruel. 

The foregoing point is the crucial difference between the view- 
point of the biologist and the Antivivisectionist. In order to claim 
that animal experimentation is cruel and inhumane, they have to 
maintain that it is useless. Cruelty and inhumanity is the disposi- 
tion to cause pain or the useless and wanton infliction of pain and 
suffering. If before the law animal experimentation is useless and 
unnecessary, then every person who performs experiments on 
animals is subject to the anticruelty laws of every state in the Union. 

4. Biological experimentation is essential for the practical ap- 
plication of a great deal of present medical knowledge in the preven- 
tion or curse of disease. Animals produce antitoxins for us; they are 
essential in the standardization of new remedies : (See the United 
States Pharmacopea.) They are necessary for the diagnosis of cer- 
tain types of syphilis, of tuberculosis and other diseases. This list 
could be greatly extended. 
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5. Animal experimentation is essential for further progress 
in biology and medicine. No other method is known to science today 
whereby it can hope to discover the cause, cure and prevention of 
diseases now unknown. We are far from knowing all. Intuition, 
inspiration, superstition and wordy logic have all failed in the past. 

Furthermore, the use of animals is of continuous and increas- 
ing importance in training the physician and biologist of the future. 
Parents do not transmit their individually acquired knowledge and 
skill to their children. If the society of tomorrow needs the serv- 
ices of physicians, common sense dictates that their training is im- 
portant, training in the laboratory as well as in books. That means 
we need animals, and animals can be so used and are so used without 
cruelty. 

6. Animal experimentation is humane. If it were not humane, 
the biologists and the medical scientists of the world would not use 
it, the medical profession of the world would revolt against it, the 
method would have been given up long ago. It should be recalled 
that the only truly internationally established human endeavor is 
science. In the present world crisis the only truly international en- 
deavors of the League of Nations which remain intact pertain to the 
international standards for medical products and endeavors. They 
remain because they represent established truth which cannot be 
denied. There are no national fences in the field of Science and 
Medicine. 

For your information it should be added that all surgical ope- 
rations are performed under some type of anesthesia. If the animals 
are to survive an operation, they are operated like patients in a 
hospital. Neither man nor animal requires an anesthetic for a mos- 
quito bite or the insertion of a hypodermic needle. Animals under 
anesthesia are used in medical teaching, and at the end of the experi- 
ment are given an over dose of anesthetic, which is as painless a 
death as is possible. Obviously in some studies, such as those in 
nutrition, metabolism, kidney disease, stomach ulcer, cancer, pneu- 
monia, etc., anesthesia is not and cannot be used. The animals suffer 
some discomfort but never more and probably less than a human 
being afflicted with such diseases. The results of such studies are 
among those which are most immediately applicable to the mitiga- 
tion of disease in man and animals. A few animals suffer that mil- 
lions of human beings and animals may not suffer in the future. 

The horrors that the Antivivisectionists portray simply do not 
exist. Much of the “suffering” alleged in antivivisection literature 
is imaginary; the authors of their literature do not testify from first- 
hand experience, and their training and prejudice does not qualify 
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them to interpret intelligently the scientific articles they read. 
Hence, medical scientists and biologists are shocked by the travesties 
committed by Antivivisectionists and are maligned by the tacit and 
openly expressed charges that animals studies are useless and are 
conducted for pérsonal amusement or to satisfy idle curiosity. 

These people would change their tune if they would spend a 
few days making rounds in a large hospital. They would cease try- 
ing to prevent the universities from obtaining condemned stray dogs 
at a pound when the dogs can be used to gain knowledge and skill 
for the good of man and animal kind. Antivivisectionists ignore the 
suffering of sick people and would do nothing about it. 

Antivivisectionists ignore the fact that more pain and suffering 
is inflicted on animals in one hunting, trapping and fishing season 
than in all the centuries of animal experimentation. The pain and 
suffering inflicted by the hunter, fisherman and trapper is usually 
not wanton, and yet inevitable. For what purpose? For the most 
part for the joy of the chase, the possession of furs often as orna- 
ments, for food and for the joy of the strife which causes pain and, 
eventually death by bleeding or suffocation. How then can it be 
wrong to use animals, under the conditions that obtain in university 
laboratories, for the humane purpose of mitigating human and ani- 
mal suffering due to diseases. 

We must retain the sense of proportion. Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes has stated, “To accept the charges of cruelty against scien- 
tists of this type, which are usually preferred by ignorant employees 
. .. who know no more what is going on than I know what is going 
on in the laboratory of an Einstein or a Steinmetz, this is a thing 
impossible to me.” Cardinal O’Connell has stated, “that the oppo- 
nents of vivisection base their chief arguments on neither reason 
nor morality.” President Angell has concluded that, “We find no 
obstacle to the practice of animal experimentation in any intuitive 
moral convictions, nor in the traditional morality of our race.” Presi- 
dent C. W. Eliot has said, “The humanity which would prevent 
human suffering is a deeper and truer humanity than the humanity 
which would save pain or death to animals.” John Dewey has con- 
cluded that, “Scientific men are under definite obligation to experi- 
ment upon animals”... and that, “The community at large is under 
definite obligation to see to it that physicians and scientific men are 
not needlessly hampered . . .” 

The Antivivisection movement represents idle and misdirected 
sentimentality. Yet, legislation, which the movement sponsors and 
which hampers scientific progress, has been passed in numerous com- 
munities, and will continue to be passed unless the people are in- 
formed of the truth and the movement is vigorously opposed. 
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Of Man and Life 


Arthur Davison Ficke 


A Crumb of Earth 


I have a purity of faith 
Unshaken in this skeptic day. 
Let others doubt their god or wraith, 
I shall believe in common clay. 


I shall believe that every power 
That heart can feel or brain can see 
Rose from the dust that made the flower, 
The migrant humming-bird, and me. 


Out of earth’s inner patterns grew 
The lighted world of my desire. 
Ali wonders that I ever knew 
Came from its forge of central fire. 


That mindless mind, which toward the 
pole 
Instructs the iron one changeless way, 
Sufficed to build my groping soul 
And all things since Creation’s Day. 


Nor dare my honest heart refuse 
It worship, since each thought of mine 
Sprang from that clay; nor do I choose 
To call it other than divine. 


Its faith exacts no pageantry, 
No priesthood and no belfry tower, 
Only .the rapt humility 
And silence of a musing hour. 


Evil 


A twig crackles behind me... . 
I start, and turn in fear, 
As flashes of terror blind me... . 
There is nothing near. 


An eye gleams from the shadow... . 
Ah, it ts only the sun... . 
What haunts this wood, this meadow? 
What have I done? 


Lonely Hill 


Fear not that on your lonely hill 
You should forget the griefs of men, 
Or that the silent hours could still 
Your hopes to easy sleep again. 


Fellowship with the mountain wind 
Has never yet made dull the heart. 
Sunlight has struck no vision blind. 
Who walks with dusk walks not apart. 


Rather, down in the market-place, 
Amid that folly and despair, 
In that mad heart-destroying race, i 
Forgetfulness of man lies there. 


View Toward the Mountains 


The Natural World is my God. 
From its dust I was born, in its dust I 
shall be laid. 
But it knows no mercy, it rules with a 
terrible 
I am afraid, afraid. 


rod. 


I rise up in the morning and look out 
across the luminous hills, 
Over the valleys, the rivers, the plains, 
toward the far uplifted peak. 

And I am aware that this is the glowing 
ineffable face of my God: it fills 
And overwhelms me with silent beauty: 

but it is not mortal, it will not speak. 


Its grandeur is too mighty for me, its 
infinitude of power 
Touches me with awe; I become nothing; 
and then 
Wondering and silent, I seek out, in that 
homesick hour, 
The touch of my fellow-men. 
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INQUIRY? 


World Chaos: Who is Responsible and What 
is the Cure? 


Frederick L. Schuman poses a world issue. Invited comments appear here. The 
opinions of other invited authors and of our readers will follow in later issues of 
THE HUMANIST. We look for constructive answers as to the alternative to blame; 
replies should include a response to the query “So what?” Does orthodoxy—religious, 
economic, political—get off too easily in these first replies?—Editor. 


|. It Was Men’s Failure to Rebuild Culture. 


Man never lives by bread alone. He needs love and confidence 
in his fellows. He needs hope and assurance in his way of life, what- 
ever it may be. He needs religion, secular or ecclesiastical. He needs 
devotion to social values which have meaning in his daily toil. Wes- 
tern man in the years of his downfall lost these prerequisites of his 
security. The loss of these came about from the unforeseen and 
perhaps “inevitable” consequences of the very faiths which he was 
certain would enrich his life and make him master of his world and 
his destiny. These faiths were Rationalism, Liberalism, Patriotism. 

That modern man met disaster by virtue of devotion to rea- 
son and to the ideals of freedom and fatherland is a paradox so 
striking as to invite abrupt denial. The road to ruin was surely pav- 
ed with irrationality and treason, and with successive betrayals of the 
values of liberty. Men no longer cherished truth. Men no longer 
valued freedom. And men sold their country for a mess of pottage. 
This much must at once be granted. But if one is to know why the 
people of the West fell victims to faithlessness and self-betrayal, 
one must observe the impact of Science, Patriotism and Democracy 
on a culture which first blossomed in an ideational context of theo- 
logical mysticism, catholic universality and aristocratic ethics. That 
impact was one of dissolution. Experimental science and technology 
on the one hand, and the creeds of freedom and fatherland on the 
other, produced effects of disintegration which modern man was 
unable either to prevent or to transcend. 

The ever-questioning skepticism, the incessant doubting of 
authority, the patient insistence upon pragmatic demonstration which 
lie behind all Science have given rise to the most amazing achieve- 
ments of the modern mind and to many of the noblest expressions 
of the human spirit. The history of science is a tale of courage, ad- 
venture and accomplishment without precedent in the annals of the 
race. Those who broke with the past, who smashed dead idols, who 
shattered superstition and shook men out of complacent ignorance 
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desired to point the way to a resplendent future of freedom and 
light. If that future never materialized the fault was scarcely theirs. 
It lay rather in the incapacity of masses of men to build an enduring 
civilization on the wreckage of an old folk-culture. Wisdom cannot 
be learned by those deprived of the comforts of ignorance unless 
they have courage to rebuild their intellectual and spiritual lives on 
new foundations. Faith in God and faith in Man cannot be re- 
captured by those who have become skeptical of all words and all 
things, unless they can devise new values worthy of their belief. 
Security in the relations between men cannot be enjoyed by those 
who live in a world of endless flux, unless they are capable of re- 
ordering their collective existence according to some design which 
will recover in new forms the satisfactions which rapid social change 


destroys.’ —Frederick L. Schuman. 


Il. Romanticism Did It 


The editor’s question, “Who is responsible?” is so worded as 
virtually to supply its own answer. The world chaos is a product 
of the fact that “men”—specifically as exemplified by ministers 
of religion, and even editors of humanist magazines—ask who is 
to blame, whenever anything seems to be wrong. The question as 
to who is responsible is answered by the one word “homo.” This 
word is usually accompanied with some adjective, whichever most 
strikes the (romantic) fancy of the user, among the thousands of 
more or less perfect differentia of this highly unique species. I 
should insist that much the most significant designation in connec- 
tion with social problems is “homo romanticus,” and that the gen- 
eral human preference for “homo sapiens” merely illustrates the 
point. The most important fact about man is that his interest in 
truth itself is a romantic interest, and especially that in various 
circumstances this interest becomes quite subordinate to other forms 
of romanticism. Even in connection with the “facts” of nature, 
which condition his very life, man generally preferred myth, magic 
and ritual to sctence, until the latter was developed (by a few 
aberrant individuals, dominated by that form of romanticism) to 
a point where it could yield “wonders,” able to compete with any 
products of creative imagination. 

With respect to man himself, alone or in social relations, man’s 
capacity for objectivity is infinitely more limited, and the competi- 
tion of more romantic interests infinitely stronger. What men be- 
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lieve about themselves and each other is interesting, and significant, 
far more as good or evil than it is as true or false. It should be 
seen that I am not scolding, or even criticizing, men for this funda- 
mental trait. I agree with Fritz Schuman that men are being pun- 
ished—as usual—for their noble as much as for their ignoble quali- 
ties. In fact, the “faith” in science as a way to social salvation is 
one of the most indefensibly (in the rational sense) romantic no- 
tions to which the human mind has given birth. It is a truism that 
the practical significance of science is instrumental. “Techniques” 
of manipulation relative to human beings have two possible types 
of significance. If they are in the hands of everybody to use on 
everybody else, science is a prescription for a (“glorious?”) war of 
each against all. If given to one individual to use on all the rest,. 
it is a formula for the most absolute dictatorship, in fact for pro- 
prietorship more effective than any slave-holder ever dreamed of. 
Recent history (on top of previous history) should have made 
it clear to any observer with a fair capacity for objectivity that the 
European peoples in particular “haven’t got what it takes” to com- 
bine individual liberty with the effective economic organization re- 
quired for any civilized life. Current intellectual history, speci- 
fically “social science,” is especially conclusive in this respect. And 
the moral unquestionably is that it is “immoral” to look at history 
objectively, and I must apologize for the suggestion. What it would 
take is a topic to which idle curiosity has led me to give much 
thought in recent years, as many others have done. Men would 
at least have to be “rationally romantic.” But I have not been 
asked for the results to date of my cogitation—and I have already 
used up double the number of words alloted to me for answering 
the question which was asked. —Frank H. Knight. 


Ill. Humanity Must Fulfill a Universal Pattern 


The “mass man,” that creature so often referred to by those 
who would discredit democracy, is not a distinct species or a bio- 
logical type, but a product of a social process. The mass man did 
not meet disaster through science, technology or critical inquiry- 
These factors only exposed the critical position to which he had 
been reduced by the process of political and spiritual subjugation. 

The mass man did not always exist. Go back far enough in 
any part of the world and we find democracy as a deep-rooted folk- 
way. Men combine social equality and personal self-respect with 
mutual consideration and co-operativeness. Before empire and 
feudalism existed, men lived in small, democratic communities 
which were strongly organized social units. That unity and its dis- 
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cipline was not imposed by force, but was the accumulation of 
numberless generations of living together. The ancient community 
produced the basic elements of civilization, mutual confidence and 
respect, mutual regard, good will and co-operativeness. It had its 
limitations, too, superstition and taboos and enmity between com- 
munities or tribes. It was too small a unit for the fulfillment of 
human possibilities. It was making slow progress in voluntary union 
and in creation of a larger synthesis. 

Then came the age of conquest, of empire, and of feudalism, 
whereby this ancient democratic equality and good will was sub- 
merged, and men were reduced to serfs and masters. In addition 
to physical servitude, men were reduced to mental servitude by 
indoctrination and propaganda by church and state. Both political 
and spiritual freedom were overridden, and the mass man was 
created. 

The old community spirit was not wholly killed, but con- 
tinued in neighborly relations close to the soil and in family and 
other small groups. Here and there in sheltered spots the old 
community democracy held its own, and passed on to posterity its 
precious heritage. Political democracy in Switzerland was not a 
new invention, but a preservation of an ancient status which in the 
mountain valleys had not succumbed to feudalism. It did not pro- 
duce the mass man. 

Religious democracy, also, kept alive the ancient tradition 
against religious feudalism and empire. The Waldensians, people 
of fine character, terribly persecuted through the centuries for per- 
sisting in the simple democratic way of religious life, barely sur- 
vived in the high Alpine valleys. The Mennonites, the Baptists, 
the Presbyterians, the Quakers, the Congregationalists trace un- 
broken lineage, physical or spiritual or both, for the most part to 
the old prefeudal, democratic communities in Switzerland, the Black 
Forest of Germany, or close to the soil in England, Holland, and 
Scotland. Those democratic religious fellowships in general have 
not produced the mass man, but disciplined individualists. 

It is characteristic of feudalism, both political and religious 
that it produces dictators and serfs. The serf, after generations of 
ignoble servitude, is an overgrown child, without self-directing 
character. When placed in a regime of democracy and of critical 
inquiry he is like a child that has never been allowed to develop 
self-reliance, and then is suddenly given complete freedom. 

Wherever society is organized by abstraction, that is, by ab- 
stracting and emphasizing a few values and omitting others, great 
immediate gains may be made. Then later, when the abstractions 
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or omissions have fatal results to society, a new organization may 
be undertaken, with new abstractions—the selection of a few potent 
values and the omission of others j apid growth 
and achievements and consequent breakdown is repeated. 

Industry made spectacular growth by accepting the mass man 
as such from feudalism. Instead of promoting industrial democracy 
and bringing about the greatest practicable participation in man- 
agement and policy making, it abstracted from the total man his 
capacity for economic production, developed that, and left the rest 
of the man undeveloped. Now industry and society are about to 
pay a tragic price for that abstraction, as the mass man rises in 
industry to rule or ruin—and with his lack of all-around deyelop- 
ment, and of training in economic management, his rule may be 
ruin. 

Humanity is designed on a universal pattern, and stable, en- 
during development can be achieved only by including all elements 
of that pattern in the social design. Today there is an outpouring 
of writing calling for a return to spiritual feudalism in which the 
“mass man” a creature of political and religious feudalism, shall 
be docile under a hierarchy which insolently demands ultimate au- 
thority. The way out is not by such a clever abstraction, but by 
accepting the universal pattern of human life, and by working to 
realize the complete design. We must endeavor to recapture re- 
sponsible, self-disciplined democracy, such as that which was sub- 
merged by political and religious feudalism, and must add to it the 
critical universality of the modern age. 





—Arthur E. Morgan. 


Our Common Faith 


The things in civilization we most prize are not of ourselves. 
They exist by grace of the doings and sufferings of the continuous 
human community in which we are a link. Ours is the responsibility 
of conserving, transmitting, rectifying and expanding the heritage 
of values we have received that those who come after us may re- 
ceive it more solid and secure, more widely accessible and more 
generously shared than we have received it. Here are all the ele- 
ments for a religious faith that shall not be confined to sect, class, or 
race. Such a faith has always been implic ityly the common faith of 
mankind, It remains to make it explicit and militant. 

From “A Common Faith’ by John Dewey, page 87, 
Courtesy of Yale University Press. 
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Scientific Humanism — Two Views 


|. Scientific Humanism: A Total Totalitarianism 
Oliver L. Reiser 


Probably the most significant development in recent history is 
the manner in which the people of the United States—almost 
against their will—have been pushed into a position of world 
leadership. By historical antecedents, if not by temperamental in- 
clinations, we of the United States have been isolationists—refugees 
from an old world, or descendants of old world escapists, who have 
fled one continent to build the city of their dreams in a New World. 
But now that age is past. For better or for worse, the dream of 
isolationism is over. All signs point to the conclusion that in the 
world that is to come, America whether she likes it or not will per- 
force play a new and decisive role. 

Isolationism, political and economic, is now an old wives’ tale. 
In the dawn of the new world order, there must not be any shirk- 
ing of the responsibility which history has shouldered on America. 
After the present strife is stilled, American ideals and policies will 


dominate the world. These United States are destined to become. 


the political, economic and intellectual center of the world. To as- 
sist the then recently embattled nations toward a new world order 
of peace and justice America must find herself a program and utter 
her ideals. She must bespeak a way of life which can offer a motive 
and a goal to a disillusioned and troubled, but still aspiring, hu- 
manity. 

But to plead for a theory and a program is simply to plead 
for a philosophy, and if America does not find the answer to this 
desperate need she will not live up to the unique opportunity which 
history, for the second time within a generation, has thrust into 
her hands. And so at last the country which wanted to be left 
alone is catapulted into a larger mission. At last the country that 
has prided itself on its practicality is now—and here again almost 
against her will—driven to forge a theory: nothing less than a 
new ideology to meet the unprecedented circumstances of an un- 
precedented crisis in human affairs. We who borrowed our po- 
litical philosophy from England and France; who polished up the 
religious furniture of St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, John Calvin, 
Martin Luther and John Wesley, and adapted these antiques to 
our needs in the new world; who used as the basis for industrialism, 
the American way of private enterprise, the economic theories of 
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Adam Smith and the classical laissez-faire theorists; we who lived 
on the borrowed capital of an old world civilization, while yet we 
fled it—must now pay our debts to that none-too-grateful old-world 
civilization, bankrupt and embittered. 

A New Deal on a world-wide scale calls to us. A new civiliza- 
tion begs the fulfillment of the hope for a better world. Can 
America meet the challenge? Are we able to reconsider our cul- 
tural heritage, re-examine our ideals and our program, and salvage 
from our ancestry enough of what it takes to lay the foundations 
for a new world order? Can we consciously crystallize the theory 
of our way of life into a philosophy that will match ideologically 
the practical political and economic guidance we shall be forced 
to accept in the years before us? America, have you a philosophy? 
What should be the shape of things to come, if we can reconstitute 
a world order based on sanity and human decency? What is sanity? 
And what is human betterment? 

It is now pertinent for the proponents of the new humanism 
to consider these problems. Each individual must answer these 
related questions as his own best insight and outlook permit. Scien- 
tific humanism has already tried its hand at answering them. It 
envisages a world of more inclusive orientations, institutions, and 
the like, wherein the peoples of the world are brought together in 
cooperative pursuit of mutually advantageous adjustments. One 
vital phase of this reorganization calls for the humanization and 
socialization of science and technology. The new approach also 
demands a unification of scientific, religious, social and economic 
thought through one supreme philosophic effort—a total totali- 
tarianism, if you wish, as opposed to existing partial (national) 
totalitarianisms. 

This answer is based on the fundamental thesis that the failure 
of civilization is the failure of thinking, and present chaos in society 
is attributed to the failure of modern philosophy. This commits 
us to the discouraging (but none the less correct) conclusion that 
if the modern world is to escape ultimate and complete disaster we 
must make our revision of present patterns of theory and practice 
so fundamental and so far-reaching that our very modes of thinking 
about ourselves and our relations to each other and the world at 
large will be overhauled. 

In his review of The Promise of Scientific Humanism (Hu- 
manist Bulletin, Jan. 1941) Professor M. C. Otto expresses doubt 
about the correctness of our diagnosis and prescribed remedy. He 
wonders “whether the author does not give too much weight to 
the necessity of a system of ideas and far too little to the practical 
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organization of the processes of day to day affairs.” The reply 
is that fundamental reconstructions in practice must be preceded by 
equally fundamental changes in theory. A real reform in thinking 
is necessary if we are to achieve not only better adjustments in our 
“day to day affairs,” but attain also the objectives of global plan- 
ning which scientific humanism sets up. 

At the present time humanism,—scientific and religious,—ap- 
pears to be the only movement capable of stemming the tide of 
man-made inhumanities. The one great hope for democracy lies 
in the development of a non-supernaturalistic religion which, unlike 
other intellectual movements, will be non-academic in its appeal to 
all civilized individuals. This new foundation for a coming world- 
order must be the emergent outcome of the thought-content of a 
universalized culture. In providing this unification of man’s in- 
tellectual-emotional make-up, through a synthesis of the world of 
facts with the world of values, scientific humanism rediscovers de- 
mocracy in man’s creative cooperation for a better world. 

The major contribution of a coming philosophy will be the 
answer to the cry of people everywhere groping toward a view 
which will give them at once a confidence in the future, a motive 
for work, and a goal. The god of this coming world-religion, that 
is, the object of reverence of scientific humanism, is the spirit of 
humanity in its upward striving—the fearful and wonderful quest 
to explore the depths and shoals of the cosmic environment and 
tame the universe for social weal and further human adventure. 


ll. More Things . . . Horatio 
M. C. Otto 


Some writings are fun to do, some not. This one is of the not- 
fun variety. In it I must express downright disagreement with a 
way of carrying out an ambition which in itself seems most laudable. 
The ambition is to render philosophy of greater value to men. The 
proposed way of carrying out the ambition is for the philosopher 
to provide a “thought-pattern” for the whole of experience, natural, 
social, and personal, to serve as an authentic guide of life for all 
mankind. According to Mr. Reiser, order in the life of the indi- 
vidual, of society, of the world, is to be “the emergent outcome of 
the thought-content of a universalized culture,” and the philosopher 
is to be the cultural universalizer. 

There is no difficulty in setting down these words. It was 
easy for Mr. Reiser to type them and for me to copy them. But 
do I know what they mean, specifically and concretely? Not at all. 
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Does any one know? I think not. Doesn’t Mr. Reiser know? I 
doubt it. Many of us who are by profession talkers and writers test 
the correctness of what we say by a kind of internal logic and com- 
pletely shirk the test of putting our grand generalizations to work 
doing the things proposed. 

As already intimated, I take no satisfaction in disagreeing with 
Mr. Reiser, especially since his cause is naturalistic humanism. It 
would feel better to agree than it does to disagree, and it would de 
better if this writing could contribute a little toward mutual support 
and cooperation, in place of adding to the disagreement which is 
so notorious a characteristic of philosophical discussion. But, un- 
fortunately or fortunately, some of us have outgrown the state of 
innocence required to mistake verbal for actual unification of aims, 
and it would be rank pretense for us to ignore the difference when 
we see it. 

Our western Indians are said to act on a principle of discus- 
sion the exact contrary of that which prevails among other Amer- 
icans. A participant does not show his ability by elaborating an 
angle of vision peculiarly his own; he shows it by enlarging the 
vision of the group, by filling in some important feature of the 
situation the group is up against. In other words, he joins with 
his fellows in the endeavor to reach an adequate understanding of 
the problem confronting them, to arrive at a common solution and 
act out a common program. 

The circumstances men now face everywhere, individually 
and collectively, call for some such procedure whenever possible, 
and for bringing to it all available moral and mental creativeness. 
The will to diverge is too costly a privilege to gratify just now. It 
is a time to aim at unity; a time for most of us to realize indi- 
viduality in super-individual undertakings. 

This does not mean, however, that we should “get together” 
no matter what differences divide us. Some differences are so 
irreconcilable and have such radically opposite consequences that 
to ignore or make light of them is to give up trying to realize 
the best outcome which a situation affords. When this is the case, 
the values at stake demand that basic difference in views and con- 
victions be made as obvious as we are able to make them, and that 
we then deliberately give whole hearted allegiance to the side of 
greatest promise. It seems to me that it is this kind of essential 
issue which Mr. Reiser’s “Total Totalitarianism” raises, and on 
this issue I feel compelled to side against him. 

To begin with, consider the slogan-character of totalitarianism. 
Edwin H. Wilson has pointed out that slogans put to new uses 
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carry with them some of the connotation they had in their original 
context. If this is true—and I think it is—it would in itself make 
me suspicious of the advocacy of totalitarianism on a world scale. 
Personally, I want nothing to do with any totalitarian scheme of 
things, not even if it is merely verbal. 


But the objection to the proposal goes deeper than language 
and is actuated by a reason more substantial than suspicion. In his 
article Mr. Reiser refers to my review of his book, The Promise of 
Scientific Humanism, where | wonder “whether the author does not 
give too much weight to the necessity of a system of ideas and far 
too little to the practical organization of the processes of day to 
day affairs”; and where I asked the question (not quoted by him) 
whether we can expect that a synthesis of men’s practice will neces- 
sarily follow from a synthesis of philosophical theory. His answer 
is that “fundamental reconstruction in practice must be preceded 
by equally fundamental changes in theory”; that “a real reform 
in thinking is necessary if we are to achieve not only better adjust- 
ments in our ‘day to day affairs,’ but attain also the objectives of 
global planning which scientific humanism sets up.” 


If there were room enough it would be advisable to use some 
of it for qualifications, since Mr. Reiser’s answer may be variously 
interpreted. Nevertheless his intention is clear enough. As I said 
in reviewing his book: “Philosophy is to perform the function for 
the life of mankind that the central nervous system performs for 
the individual organism.” Now of course there is no question 
that we badly need a more unified program of living. But it is a 
question how this program may be attained. And it is my convic- 
tion, enforced by practical and professional experience, that we 
haven’t much choice. In fact, haven’t any choice. More and more 
of us must learn how to do things together that are done to best 
advantage in that way. It’s that, or nothing. Little by little, out of 
such cooperative behavior, a vision of unified conduct may emerge 
and take on range, and if it does it will be something more than 
a dream and a hope. The unifying vision will be the flower; work- 
ing together the seed, roots, stalk, leaves, soil, air, water—every- 
thing needed for the flowering. 


Suppose a philosopher achieves a “thought-content of a uni- 
versal culture”—a real one, not the sweeping together into a book 
of an incredible number of views from here, there, and everywhere, 
and no more organically related than dust in a dust pan—who 
is to interpret this thought-content so that it may emerge as a 
practical program of world-order? 
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It is perfectly certain that the men and women who do the 
work of the world, and who must assume the responsibility of 
realizing the order we desire, will absolutely refuse to pay the 
slightest attention to this “thought-content of a universal culture.” 
And it is equally certain that if they tried to do so they would be 
unable to understand the meaning of the phrase, assuming that it 
has a meaning in reference to the problems they have on their 
hands to solve. 

No; much as men need a philosophy of life, they will not, 
indeed cannot, take it from philosophers who regard themselves 
as chosen people. F. H. Bradley was right: “There is no sin, how- 
ever prone to it the philosopher may be, which philosophy can 
justify so little as spiritual pride.” This takes in all of us; but the 
mantle of the chosen people is particularly unbecoming to natura- 
listic humanists who, more than some others, should prefer a place 
by the side of the men and women who would blush to be called 
“thinkers,” but who do the thinking that results in a healthier, 
sweeter, more decent world for all of us to live in. 

In cooperation with these practical idealists whose idealism 
remains in and of the public, accessible world, we whose life-work 
is philosophy may increase the general wisdom of life. If this op- 
portunity does not appeal to us they must manage alone. They 
will lose something by losing us, but we incomparably more by 
losing them. 

In any case Mr. Reiser makes me think, by contrast, of Jay 
in Stella Benson’s This is the End, a plain woman, “a bus-con- 
ductor and an idealist.” She had reason to be embittered with life 
as it eame, but she refused to be embittered. There was much to 
convince her that she had the answer and that it made a sorry 
affair of human living, but she refused to accept it as final. “Her 
last word,” as Stella Benson tells us, “was always on a questioning 
note.” She was always waiting for more. “Oh no,” she would tell 


her pillow at night, “there must be a better answer than that... .” 
# ® e 
Age 


Autumn woods are calling, warm and fragrant; 
Autumn woods are calling, bright with gold. 
A lazy wind is rustling through the branches. 
This is Nature’s way of growing old. 


—Ruth T. Abbott. 
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Unity of Science Movement 
Milton B. Singer 

The amazing growth of science, it is widely agreed, is modern 
man’s outstanding accomplishment, and the one most characteristic 
of his temper. If we have any pyramids, they are to be found in 
our sciences. Our monuments are the living structures of the scien- 
tific enterprise, including concrete facts, methods, and applications. 
Today, as Bertrand Russell remarked in 1916, the scientist ap- 
proaches his work with more creative joy than even the artist. His 
achievement in the control of nature, a high degree of intellectual 
activity, and relative freedom from superstition and dogma, are al- 
ready vast. They can be greater when science understands itself 
better. For much more than a generation, serious humane men 
have accordingly hoped for a philosophic synthesis that would be 
blood and bone of the scientific habit of thought. Francis Bacon 
was neither the first nor the last to indulge this dream. Something 
of it has gone into the humanist movement. 

A synthesis of science, drawn from the examination of science 
itself, was more easily wished for than accomplished. Individual 
scientists seemed busy, if not buried, in the laboratory. They co- 
operated with others in nearby fields, but hardly stopped to con- 
sider what this intercommunication could lead to. Vague and pious 
manifestoes of unity, in the intelligent observer’s estimate, seemed 
to lack any accurate statement of the nature of science, or tool for 
getting at it. The failure to synthesize has encouraged the custom 
of separating science from the humanistic subjects. 

Two unhappy consequences of this failure have been felt. 
First, science is not well understood, even by its own practitioners. 
It has had no spokesmen, except for the heads of professional asso- 
ciations. Despite its obvious benefits to everyday life, science con- 
tinues to be a mystery to the layman, an esoteric cult that appar- 
ently is unable to develop a “philosophy.” There has been little 
attempt to translate science into the layman’s terms, except in the 
form of bomber planes. Rumblings began to be heard, demands for 
a “scientific holiday,” a moratorium on discovery. 

In the absence of scientific philosophy, a second consequence 
has been that the unified intellectual programs which did appear 
were not drawn from contemporary experience. They came from 
authoritarian quarters and their tendency was anti-scientific. In our 
time, that is likely to mean anti-intellectual, and, in the long run, 
anti-human as well. 

A slow but steady river of thought and effort, however, has 
been taking strength from many sources to build an empirical syn- 
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thesis of the scientific outlook. The conjunctures are remarkable. 
In their pragmatism, William James, John Dewey and George 
Herbert Mead gave the English-speaking world a long start toward 
an empirical philosophy. The founder of pragmatism, C. S. Pierce, 
had, even before them, made the vital hint toward an analytical 
method in his subtle theory of signs. Meanwhile, the development 
of symbolic logic by Boole and others after the mathematical model, 
had led to an examination of the foundations of mathematics itself. 
“Mathematics of logic” became, in Whitehead’s and Russeli’s Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, the “logic of mathematics.” And the “new 
logic” soon became the chief tool in the analysis of other sciences 
as well. Ludwig Wittgenstein, a student of Russell’s, proposed the 
substitution of language analysis for metaphysics. The work of 
Carnap, Morris, the Cambridge analysts, and others, developed this 
proposal in significant detail. 

By 1934, a scientific philosophy was not only a distinct possi- 
bility, it was beginning to be built. In that year America pragma- 
tists met at Prague with European logical positivists to plan under 
the direction of Otto Neurath a series of international congresses 
for the unity of science. Further congresses were held; and that 
early conference resulted in the launching of a new philosophic 
movement—logical empiricism. The pervasive categories of the 
new philosophy are logical, and the work being done in logic, as 
seems always the case when a rich philosop! lic vein is hit upon, be- 
gins to be very large. Nothing like it has, perhaps, been seen since 
the Middle Ages. Nor is the logical dimension the only one; the 
history and sociology of science and techniques for popularizing and 


teaching science absorb the unifiers. 
° ° ° 


A concrete picture of the scope of this movement and of how 
it is building a scientific synthesis may be gathered from the Sixth 
International Congress for the Unity of Science, held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from September 1 to 6. Participants in the 
Prague conference were present, and men who met in the earlier 
“circles” in pre-Hitler Vienna and Berlin to discuss Ernst Mach’s 
empirical philosophy of science and Russell’s and Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy of logic and mathematics. Joining with these veterans 
were scientists and philosophers from two dozen major United 
States universities and technical institutes. And despite wartime 
transportation oe men or papers came to this year’s Con- 
gress from France, Eng gland, Norway, Poland, and Holland. The 
international characte of the movement, which is at the same 
time entirely non-political, sets the essential kinship of intelligence 
everywhere in sharp contrast to nationalistic barriers. 
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The papers delivered at the Congress show that the unity of 
science is being built at present with the help of a general theory 
of signs. Problems in the foundations of special sciences, prob- 
lems in the interconnection of different sciences, and problems in 
the relation of science to the humanistic and social studies, are all 
being successfully attacked through language analysis. The results 
demonstrate that an approach of this kind satisfies the esthetic crav- 
ing of men of science for unity; and through increased understand- 
ing and co-operation, economizes effort and furthers progress in 
all fields concerned. 

A striking group of papers dealt with the foundations of par- 
ticular sciences. For young sciences, this self-consciousness cannot 
but lead to greater clarity at the outset, and closer relations with 
the more mature disciplines. Furthermore, it is as well for physical 
scientists to learn of the accurate and painstaking labor that goes 
into the fields to which we are apt to begrudge the common family 
name “science.”” Members of the Congress heard stimulating papers 
on the foundations of welfare economics, psychology, sociology, 
international law, actuarial science and the basic subjects of logic 
and mathematics, by men of top attainments in their special fields. 
The movement attempts to preserve a strong sense of historical 
perspective on its principal subject matter and a significant paper 
outlined the structure of Greek science. 

To state the common ground of the sciences is to raise the 
question of their interrelationship. Sessions of the Congress, one 
the principal general meeting, were given over to a philosophical 
and methodological discussion of tasks in the unification of science. 

A cross-consideration of mathematical sciences, empirical sciences, 
and value fields is going on all the time in the Unity of Science 
movement. Ethics and value theory, in relation to science, occupied 
two sessions of the Congress. Interesting papers were also read on 
education of the layman and student in scientific ways and facts. 
And in a session on “Language” Professor Henry N. Wieman of 
the University of Chicago Divinity School delved into the connec- 
tions between “Language and Democracy.” Mathematics and 
ethically-oriented politics are not too diverse, apparently, for the 
common tool of theory of signs to be effective in both of them. 

Far more significant than the contents of any particular paper, 
was the human circumstance that so many scientific specialists came 
together for a frank and fundamental discussion of their methods 
and aims, and were willing to meet the philosophers half way in 
a common intellectual venture. 

What of the fear that an omnivorous scientism will eventually 
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swallow up the humanistic studies and activities? That the Unity 
of Science, far from.being a threat, is full of promise for human 
betterment and fellowship, has been pointed out repeatedly by 
Professor Charles Morris of the University of Chicago, Secretary 
of the present Congress. In his clear and comprehensive statement 
of a program of unification, Professor Morris indicated that artistic, 
moral, and religious activities, in so far as we have sciences of them, 
will be included in an empirical philosophy. But, because art and 
religion exist parallel with science, as activities of co-ordinate im- 
portance and value, they certainly will not be “liquidated” by sci- 
ence.Rather, as science develops and states its position, and as art 
and social valuation do the same, a mutual enrichment will occur. 

Besides holding the International Congresses, the Unity of 
Science movement is publishing in sections an Encyclopedia of Uni- 
fied Science (The University of Chicago Press). Humanists will 
find in Vol. I, No. 1 of the Encyclopedia a clear statement of the 
aims of the movement. They will also be especially interested in 
John Dewey’s monograph on valuation which has already appeared. 
Over the years to come, the Encyclopedia will continue to develop. 

) y . - 

Its arrangement is not alphabetical, but, as one of its founders, Otto 
Neurath, says, “in layers like an onion.” Each segment is a whole 
: : ) ) - 3 re 
in itself, yet each relates to the unity of science in general. As am- 
bitious in scope as its French prototype of the 18th century, the 
modern Encyclopedia grows from an empirical examination of sci- 
ence itself, not from a legislation of rules. Readers will find further 
light on the unity of science in the various numbers of the Ency- 
clopedia, as well as in The Journal of Unified Science (formerly 
Erkenntnis) and in the numerous writings of the members of the 
movement. 

The synthesis which the Unity of Science is preparing is not 
a fixed straight jacket for the “liberal” mind; like science itself, 
it lives and changes, and in this fact alone there is strong hope for 
its survival and future importance. Science is crucial enough, and 
the present times grave enough, to make this an excellent starting 
point if our age is to “build philosophy” at all. The challenge in 
this enterprise has been indicated by John Dewey: 

The scientific attitude and method are at bottom but the method of free and 
effective intelligence. The special sciences reveal what this method is and means, 
and what it is capable of. It is neither feasible nor desirable that all human beings 
should become practitioners of a special science. But it is intensely desirable and 
under certain conditions practicable that all human beings become scientific in their 
attitudes: genuinely intelligent in their ways of thinking and acting. It is practicable 
because all normal persons have the potential germs which make this result pos- 
sible. It is desirable because this attitude forms the sole ultimate alternative to 
prejudice, dogma, authority, and coercive force exercised in behalf of some special 
interest. Those who are concerned with science in its more technical meaning are 


obviously those who should take the lead by co-operation with one another in 
bringing home to all the inherent universality of scientific method. 
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Sectarian Absolutes and Faith in Democracy 
Arthur E. Murphy 


Is adherence to sectarian metaphysical and religious doctrines a required pre- 
requisite for good citizenship in a democracy? This is a question which many of us 
had supposed to be settled, so far at least as our own country is concerned, and one 
which we should not have been inclined to raise again, especially at this time, when 
the resources of common understanding and good will are being taxed so heavily 
in the maintainance of our political security. It has been raised for us, however, 
in the name of ideological unity for the defense of democracy against its totalitarian 
antagonists. In a recent volume on “Science, Philosophy, and Religion’’, which 
contains the papers read at the initial meeting of the Conference on Science, Philo- 
sophy, and Religion in their relation to the Democratic Way of Life, held in New 
York City September 9-11, 1940, it is raised very sharply indeed by some of the 
contributors, who have found the doctrinal tolerance currently exemplified in our 
schools and universities not merely “dangerous and tragic”, but even “insulting” to 
men of clear thought and strong convictions, who hold that “in the final analysis our 
secular culture can give no adequate support to the democratic ideal”’, and who 
naturally seek, in consequence, to lay down the doctrinal foundations (metaphysical 
and religious) from which such support is to be derived. 

It is not surprising that those who hold such views should seek to enforce 
them. What is prerequisite for our political security and stability is obviously a 
primary concern of the state. If there are metaphysical and religious beliefs essential 
to the maintainance of political democracy, it is only reasonable that they should be 
inculcated in a state-supported school system, and that those whose teachings under- 
mine them—the positivistic professors who, as one overheated defender of the 
eternal verities alleges, are more to be feared than Hitler*—should be eliminated. 
The Bertrand Russell case at the College of the City of New York has given us a 
foretaste of what such doctrines promise when taken seriously by opinionated men 
eager, as such men have always been, when they possessed political power, to invoke 
the secular arm in aid of sectarian doctrine. It is appropriate, therefore, that we 
consider the reasons presented in support of the new intolerance—for its supporters 
are, it appears, ardent devotees of the cause of reason—and offer a reasoned answer. 


It should be noted at the outset that the papers I shall here examine are a 
minority in the volume in question and should not be taken as representative either 
of a consensus in the Conference at which they were presented or of the aims and 
beliefs of its sponsors. To mobilize the spiritual resources of science, religion, and 
philosophy in aid of democracy is prima facie a worthy and reasonable undertaking, 
and of the papers presented at the Conference two at least, those of Dr. Lasswell 
and Professor Maclver, contributed substantially to this end. Others wander all 
the way from miscellaneous edification by lay preachers of various persuasions to 
special articles on literature and experimental physics doubtlessly rewarding to 
those concerned but somewhat tenuously connected with the main theme of the con- 
ference. The most pronounced and definite impression on the reader, however, is 
made by a group of papers by Sorokin, Adler, Pegis, and Johnson in which the 
urge to place the spiritual resources of religion, science, and philosophy at the dis- 





_1New York, 1941. Published by the Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion in 
= Relation to the Democratic Way of Life Inc. All further references are to papers in this 
volume. 

2Religion and the Philosophy of Education. By F. Ernest Johnson. p. 346. 
8M. J. Adler, ‘God and the Professors,” p. 128. 
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posal of democracy passes over into the claim that the acceptance of certain approved 
doctrines (not primarily of politics or morals but of metaphysics and religion, and 
of the “superiority” of metaphysics and religion to science as a source of knowledge) 
is essential to political democracy and that the teaching of other doctrines (those 
of professors, positivists, secularists, and other exemplars of “sensate culture’) is 
seriously detrimental to it. 

This, if true, is important. It evidently contravenes a familiar American doc- 
trine, i.e., that our political democracy can be served as well by men of the religious 
and philosophical opinion of Jefferson or Emerson or John Dewey as by those who 
follow the teachings of Aquinas, or the Cardinal Archbishop of Boston, or Mortimer 
J. Adler, and it is no wonder that those who maintain this contrary opinion view 
our present scheme of secular education with disapproval. If their claim is not true, 
however, the insistence upon it is a serious disservice to the cause of unity in aid 
of political democracy. For, in introducing sectarian requirements for political unity 
and security, it excludes from that unity those who are unable, either for intel- 
lectual or religious reasons, to accept the doctrines in question. And these, as the 
critics agree, are many, since our culture is held to be riddled with the secularism 
and our universities with the “positivism” here viewed with alarm. To find a 
moral basis for democracy in whose tenets all loyal men of good judgment and good 
will can share would be a real achievement. To use the opportunity provided by 
the present crisis to push the exclusive claims of sectarian doctrines not thus share- 
able is a wrong-headed and quarrelsome procedure. It is time for us to see 
whether the efforts of Professor Adler and his confreres belong in the former 
category or the latter. 


The line of thought by which an undertaking of the latter sort masquerades as 
the former is not difficult to trace. We want to support the common faith of all who 
resist the destructive doctrines of the totalitarian states, do we not? Then let us 
look to the foundations of our own belief in democracy and see whether these are as 
secure as they ought to be. The results of the inspection are not reassuring. 
Scepticism is abroad in the land—“self-defeating scepticism’’—and intellectual dis- 
unity, the like of which the Middle Ages never knew. The roots of this scepticism 
and “fragmentation” go deep. Professor Sorokin, in an apocalyptic essay traces 
them to our “sensate culture’ with its major premise of “the sensory nature of 
true reality and value’.* From “this fatal narrowing of the realm of true reality 





and true value’”’ follow relativism, the denial of the “charismatic value of man’, the 
objectionable tone of the movies, and of writings in which history is viewed “mainly 
as sub speciae of the New Yorker or Esquire’ and other spiritual ills too numerous 
to mention. The immediate future looks dark indeed, but in a later phase of cul- 
ture, in which man will again be seen as “an image of the Absolute on this planet” 
we may hope for better things. 

F. Ernest Johnson, writing from the standpoint of the philosophy of education, 
has a difficult set of aversions to objectify as the source of our spiritual ills. Ac- 
cording to him, secularization is at the root of the matter and “Secularization is pre- 
cisely the yielding of autonomy to the several departments of life so that they be- 
come independent of any inclusive spiritual sanction. It is a fragmentizing of life, 
a negation of spiritual unity.’ This is instanced in the fact, cited by Professor 
Johnson from the London Times, that in Britain “if a head teacher is openly antag- 


4“The Tragic Dualism of Contemporary Sensate Culture: Its Root and Way Out,” p. 103. 
8Ibid. p. 104 

*Ibid., p. 93. 

7F, Ernest Johnson, “Religion and the Philosophy of Education,” p. 343. 
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onistic to Christianity, the state regards such matters as outside its purview, and 
does not interfere,”® and leads to the conclusion that “the divorcement between 
religion and education is the most basic defect in American life, the correction of 
which may be reasonably expected to do more than anything else to overcome the 
sickness of a secularist society.” 


What Dr. Pegis views with alarm is “a dangerous and indeed tragic conception 
of tolerant objectivity”” which leads men to treat ideas that require rational defense 
as nothing more than preferences and pleasing prejudices. He warns us that “There 
can be no such thing as charity and friendship among ideas’ and adds that “It is 
surely a poor liberty to allow men the right to be the victims of their own in- 
ability to know true principles with finality and to act in their light with deliberate- 
ness; and it is poor democracy which must build upon such an inability.”” Yet 
the right of men “to be the victims of their own inability to know true principles 
with finality” or, as we should perhaps translate, to disagree with doctrines advanced 
as true principles by earnest men self-assured of the final authority of their own con- 
victions, without political interference, was surely a part of what civil liberty in this 
country has traditionally meant. And, for my own part, I have yet to be con- 
vinced that it is a poor sort of liberty. 

But it is Professor Adler who really gets down to cases in the diagnosis of our 
troubles. “I say that the most serious threat to Democracy is the positivism of the 
professors, which dominates every aspect of modern education and is the central 
corruption of modern culture. Democracy has much more to fear from the mental- 
ity of its teachers than from the nihilism of Hitler.”"* And what, more specifically, 
is this pernicious professorial mentality? It was clearly exemplified in the opposi- 
tion of “the professors” to the educational schemes of President Hutchins of Chi- 
cago. “The glorious, Quixotic failure’ of Hutchins to convert the professors is 
proof enough for Professor Adler that such men will not listen to reason. But there 
is worse than that. These men, or the unprincipled majority at least, “deny 
philosophy” and they “deny religion”. That is what is meant by calling them 
positivists. They “deny philosophy” because they reject the Adlerian dictum that 
philosophy, with metaphysics as its crowning glory, is “superior”™* to science, both 
theoretically and practically, and they “deny religion’, because they deny its claim 
to dominate our culture. “Religion is either the supreme human discipline, because 
it is God’s discipline of man, and as such dominates our culture, or it has no place 
at all. The mere toleration of religion, which implies indifference to or denial of its 
claims, produces a secularized culture as much as militant atheism or Nazi nihilism.” 
And, “Without the truths of philosophy and religion, Democracy has no rational 
foundation.”"* Who can blame Professor Adler, then, when he goes on to inquire 
whether the tyrants of today are not perhaps “instruments of Divine justice, chasten- 
ing a people who had departed from the way of truth.’—or in this instance, from 
the Hutchins-Adler philosophy. A civilization, after all, “may sometimes reach a 
rottenness which only fire can expunge and cleanse.” 


I have quoted these remarkable dicta because my experience has been that they 
must be seen to be credited as authentic. And they do express a significant and all- 


8Ibid., p. 344. 
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too-human attitude of mind. Once men begin to identify their strongly felt prefer- 
ences with the necessary moral and metaphysical order of the Universe and to re- 
gard the continued tolerance of opinions differing from their own on metaphysical 
and religious issues as a sign of the decay of democratic culture, something of the 
sort is bound to happen. We should, I think, be grateful to Messrs. Sorokin and 
Adler for exposing so naively the state of mind from which such absolutistic pre- 
tensions proceed. It is hard, at first, to take the result quite seriously. A tendency 
of modern historians to view history “sub speciae of the New Yorker,” if there is one, 
would seem to me to contribute rather to the brighter than the darker side of our 
sensate culture. And the identification of Divine wrath with Adlerian grievance 
does appear to give a rather comic importance to educational disputes in Chicago. 
They verify the just observation of Professor MacIver that “To be absolute in any 
sphere, in the sense of trying to impose our orthodoxy on any other men, is to be 
ridiculous.”"* But the attack on the right of men within the democratic community 
to differ on fundamental issues of philosophy and religion, while it may be ridiculous, 
is not funny. And it is with that only that we need here be seriously concerned. 


What are we to say to these men who find our democracy ‘fragmentized’ because 
it accords autonomy to secular interests, the pursuit of knowledge among them, 
“poor” in its readiness to accord men the right to deny the finality of principles 
which others hold essential to the “rational” defense of democracy, and “rotten” in 
the refusal of a majority of its professors to accept the pronouncements of scholastic 
metaphysics as first principles of knowledge “superior” to the findings of the 
sciences? If the concern of these men is to push their sectarian wares under the 
guise of providing a moral foundation for democracy, there is little to be said ex- 
cept that it is a shabby performance and that we shall do our best to see that it 
is not successful in its proposed attack on autonomous secular education. If, how- 
ever, they are genuinely concerned about the moral stamina of democracy and the 
moral grounds for the tolerance it professes, I think we can reassure them, on two 
counts at least. 


First, it simply is not the case that adherence to the doctrines they lay down 
as essential is actually required for a thorough-going loyalty to democratic forms 
of government and a readiness to defend them against their enemies. Perhaps it is 
a manifestation of the degenerate positivism of a “sensate’” culture to intrude upon 
demonstrations as elaborate as those of Professor Adler with the merely factual 
observation that secularists and positivists have shown themselves at least as ready 
as other men to defend their democratic allegiance against attack. It does seem 
pertinent to the issue raised, nonetheless. We saw that Professor Johnson (fol- 
lowing the London Times) views the secularism and autonomy of British education 
with alarm. But it was not the British, for all their known positivitistic tendencies 
and suspicion of metaphysics, who proved inadequate to the moral and political re- 
quirements of the defense of democracy. It would have been well for Europe if 
others, better instructed in the abiding principles of the true religion and philosophy, 
had done as well. 

Nor does it appear to be the case that in this country those who subscribe to the 
philosophical and religious doctrines which Professor Adler regards as essential have 
contributed more than others to maintaining and advancing our political well-being. 
If the assurance that metaphysics is valid knowledge of both sensible and supra- 
sensible being (the denial of which is the sin of the positivists) can lead some men 
to be loyal and devoted citizens, subordinating their own special and factional 


18Robert M. Maclver, ‘“‘The Nature of the Challenge,”’ p. 88. 
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interests to the common good when circumstances require it, we may well be thank- 
ful for it. We might even suggest that Professor Adler use his unquestioned gifts 
as an expositor to make this beneficent insight somewhat clearer than it has so 
far been to groups in Royal Oak, Michigan, and Brooklyn, New York, whose ad- 
herence to eternally true first principles has so far been of lamentably little aid to 
their loyalty to the doctrines, or even the decencies, of political democracy. For my 
own part, if I could feel as sure of the democratic morale of the followers of Father 
Coughlin as of those of John Dewey (positivists and unbelievers though the latter 
may be) I should be more heartened than I am at present about American democracy. 


The truth is, of course, that many men of good sense and good will no more 
need a general proposition about the charismatic value of man as an image of the 
Absolute on this planet to buttress their reasonable loyalty to the government of the 
United States than they need a general proposition about female virtue to assure 
them that their wives and mothers are worth loving. If there are others who find 
such assurance necessa*y and the general principles involved better assured than the 
particular loyalties whose “reasonableness” is to be deduced from them, it is their 
privilege to say so, and to persuade others, if they can, to their way of thinking. 
But to impose such dicta upon the rest of us as the necessary foundations for politi- 
cal loyalty and morale is to introduce faction and pride of opinion into a common 
political undertaking in which they are out of place. It is, to speak plainly, not a 
service to the cause of democratic understanding and good will in whose name it is 
advanced. 

* e e 


This brings me to the second, and final, point of reassurance. It concerns 
the grounds for the “tolerance” which Professors Adler and Pegis view with disfavor. 
Professor Adler speaks of the “indifference about the truth which hides behind the 
mask of tolerance’, and “the polite discourse, the insulting tolerance, which con- 
ceals the dismissal of philosophy as opinion and religion as superstition behind ex- 
pressions of specious respect.’ Professor Pegis refers disparagingly to an ambigu- 
ous notion of tolerance which permits our educators to be, “in the name of liberty 
and democracy, professional sceptics.”"* Now there has certainly been much loose 
talk about “tolerance” in and out of academic circles. But the issue with which we 
are here concerned is a fairly simple one. The “tolerance” that is essential to 
political democracy is the civil liberty which permits men of various faiths and 
doctrines to cooperate politically as members of the political community without 
prejudice to these further faiths and doctrines, whatever they may be, so long as they 
do not impair the security of the state or infringe on the civil rights of others to a 
similar immunity. The assumption on which it is based is that political unity is 
compatible with diversity on these further issues, and that it is therefore not the 
business of the state to impose any such doctrine, e.g., through the public schools, 
or to exclude others as detrimental to the public welfare. These doctrines may be 
in other respects extremely important, and neither scepticism nor indifference with 
respect to their truth is implied, though there may well be some toward which a 
reasonable man will be well advised to be either sceptical or indifferent. That is 
not within the province of the state to determine and the attempt on its part to lay 
down sectarian requirements for good citizenship should for that reason be opposed 
by free men as an infringement of their civil rights. 

The justification of this position is two-fold. First, these doctrines, what- 
ever their de jure universality in the opinion of their devotees, cannot de facto 
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command the unforced assent of considerable bodies of men who are, in other 
respects, reasonable individuals and good citizens. To insist upon their acceptance 
as prerequisite for “democracy” would be to impose a sectarian test for citizenship 
and thus to narrow the area within which political cooperation and good will are 
genuinely possible. Professor Adler thinks that the acceptance of metaphysics as 
“public knowledge” is essential if we are to be saved from positivism—‘“the central 
corruption of modern culture”. But the plain fact is that metaphysics is not public 
knowledge in the sense that its Adlerian truths are accessible to all otherwise reason- 
able men who give their attention to this subject, or even to the majority of them. 
Professor Maritain, whose “authority” on this subject Adler would hardly question, 
makes this abundantly clear in a revealing statement: “Metaphysical wisdom is in its 
essence a pure natural wisdom”. But it involves “The mystery of abstractive intu- 
ition”, an intuition in which, at the summit of abstraction, being itself, insofar as it is 
being, is disclosed. “It is this intuition which makes the metaphysician. Everybody 
does not have it. And if we ask why positivism, old and new, and Kantism ignore 
this intuition, we shall be bound finally to say that it is because there are philo- 
sophers who see, and philosophers who do not see.’ If we recall that what this 
intuition discloses to Maritain and Adler is the first principles of scholastic meta- 
physics, we shall have to add that the philosophers who have not seen are the over- 
whelming majority of those who, since the fifteenth century, have been generally 
recognized as the leaders in this field. To dignify such esoteric insights as “public 
knowledge” to which the findings of the sciences are subordinated seems an odd and 
arbitrary procedure. But that is not the issue here. These privileged “seers” may 
be right and the rest of us wrong, though I do not for a moment believe it. But since 
in fact we do not see and cannot, on the level of free inquiry be made to do so, 
the demand that we accept the “authority” of these principles is in fact a demand 
that we accept them on the authority of Professors Maritain, Adler, and others who 
tell us that they see them. That is the kind of “authority” against which the pro- 
fessorial mind has been, and is, in rebellion. The resurrection of such “authority” 
as a necessary basis for the “rational” defense of democracy, and hence for our 
political security, is an attack upon the principle of tolerance in its plainest and 
most elementary sense. 

For the second consideration in support of toleration we can do no better than 
to quote John Locke. None knew better than he the dangers of introducing into 
the political community “that heat and unreasonable averseness of mind which either 
any man’s fiery zeal for his own sect or the craft of others has kindled against dis- 
senters.” Hence the need, as he saw, since “every man is orthodox to himself,” of 
distinguishing the concerns of the political commonwealth “which embraces indiffer- 
ently all men that are honest, peaceable, and industrious” from doctrinal and sec- 
tarian commitments on matters of faith and doctrine. It is not that the latter are 
not important, but that they do not fall within the scope of the political authorities. 
The proper method for their propagation is free and unforced discussion, “the only 
right method of propagating truth, which has no such way of prevailing as when 
strong arguments and good reason are joined with the softness of civility and good 
usage.” I commend this last quotation, in particular, to Professor Adler. 

It may be that the time will come when truth can no longer be thus propagated, 
even within a single state. The clamor of competing absolutes is louder than it was 
in Locke’s day, and the methods of the propagandists more blatant and effective. 
Angry men still objectify their prejudices and acclaim the result as universal truth 
whose authority all reasonable men should accept, and still burn with self-righteous 
indignation at the toleration of opinions which contravene their own. They may 
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even succeed, in their officious zeal to bolster political democracy with principles 
of absolute and self-evident finality, in undermining the conditions of good will, 
free inquiry, and common understanding in which effective democracy comes to 
fruition. It is our business to see that they do not succeed; to maintain an area of 
civil autonomy within which conflicting opinions are tolerated, not out of indiffer- 
ence for truth, but from concern for the conditions in which it can be freely sought 
and tested; and to preserve a community of understanding in which the willingness 
to hear courteously doctrines other than one’s own is not an “insult” to a quarrel- 
some antagonist but a gesture of respect for a co-worker from whom one might, 
conceivably, have something to learn. If representatives of science, philosophy, and 
religion are genuinely concerned to discover and support the essential values of de- 
mocracy, there is no better point at which they can begin than in the preservation of 
this spirit of free inquiry in their own deliberations and the defense of it when 
it is attacked. 


NEO ORTHODOXY AND SIN 
E. A. Burtt 


Any religious liberal who is ready to be disturbed would do well to read Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s latest book.’ 

In the apparently universal judgment of commentators to date, this is thus far 
decidedly his most substantial piece of work. And, like the present world-situation 
in general but much more definitely because of the specific nature of its argument, 
it challenges liberals of all groups to find out on what bedrock convictions they are 
prepared to rest, and what final justification they can give for their faith. Here is 
a man surrounded by and thoroughly familiar with the characteristic ideas and ideals 
of modern times, himself a “leftist” when social and political issues are concerned, 
who nevertheless in theology calls for a return to acceptance of traditional revela- 
tionism—to submission to a God who breaks in upon history with a special dis- 
closure of himself as Creator, moral judge, and redeemer of lost mankind. The first 
and second aspects of this disclosure are for him given in both the Old and New 
Testaments; the third in the New, especially in the life and message of Christ. By 
the testimony of experience, he believes this revelation approves itself as a far pro- 
founder and more accurate assessment of the human situation than either of its 
main alternatives—the rationalism of classical Greek thought, and the evolutionary 
optimism of the modern West. 

Only the first series of these lectures, dealing with Human Nature, has as yet 
appeared ; it is to be shortly followed by the second series on Human Destiny. The 
two volumes are intended to be viewed as a unified whole, and the would-be critic 
of the initial half of the argument dare not press certain crucial questions that are 
vigorously suggested by it until he can see how far they are answered in the half 
yet to be published. Thus far it is quite uncertain, for example, what the author’s 
doctrine of God’s relation to man in detail is, and how far the irrationalism which 
in some sense he espouses goes—both being matters essential to confident interpreta- 
tion of much that he here says. But on some issues of vital importance his state- 
ment is clear enough as it stands. And the major weakness of the neo-traditionalist 
viewpoint on which it rests is readily revealed by a slight extension of the argument. 

e 8 & 

The heart of the volume now at hand lies in Chapters VII and VIII, in which 

Professor Niebuhr attempts to reinstate, as basically accurate, the “Biblical” con- 


1The Nature and Destiny of Man, being the first series of his Gifford Lectures delivered at 
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ception of sin. There are very penetrating analyses here, of which contemporary 
thought will fail to take advantage at its peril. The temptation for humanists to 
pass them by will be strong because they rest in part upon assumptions which 
humanists have thrown overboard, and, despite Niebuhr’s obvious endeavor to make 
himself intelligible to all schools of his contemporaries, they are largely expressed 
in a terminology which humanists have discarded. To neglect them, however, par- 
ticularly in the midst of events which test to the limit all optimistic conceptions of 
man, would be a serious mistake. In my judgment the author effectively exhibits 
a fatal inadequacy in each of the doctrines about human wrong-doing now meeting 
widespread acceptance in modern thought—that it is due to a conflict between man’s 
finite and sensuous nature on the one hand and his universal and spiritual nature on 
the other; that it is the effect of his animal heritage not yet fully overcome; and 
that it is an aspect of the “cultural lag” between the ideal relationships which ethics 
inspires people to strive for and the quite unideal political and economic institutions 
which inevitably control much of their conduct. That man’s inmost will is positively 
involved in his misconduct, and that his intelligence together with whatever else 
there may be oi “spirituality” in his nature are accomplices in his corruption, become 
in Niebuhr’s hands hypotheses to be taken very seriously in any sincere attempt to 
understand the causes of the tragedies that man brings upon himself ind his fellows. 

But adoption of these hypotheses leads in the author’s mind to a way of salva- 
tion which is surely not coercively demanded by them; indeed, it seems to me 
clearly inconsistent with virtues assumed as fundamentally valid in the entire course 
of the argument—the virtues of humility, sincerity, and love. Since I agree that 
these virtues are supremely important qualities of a good life, I shall devote the 
balance of this discussion to a clarification of the contradiction thus charged.’ 

e e e 

According to Professor Niebuhr, the root of sin is to be found in the para- 
doxical dualism of man’s make-up; he is both a finite and determined part of nature 
and also, through his capacity to envisage the whole, a free spirituality transcending 
all the limitations of nature. This dualism produces an anxious trend which can be 
resolved in neither of the ways which might seem possible; he cannot abandon his 
freedom, reconciling himself to his limitations as a finite creature, nor can he leave 
his finitude behind and successfully identify himself with the infinite and the uni- 
versal. This anxiety tempts him to sin. It does so in the case of all men, although 
surrender to the temptation is not strictly necessary; were men able to have perfect 
faith in God’s loving providence the temptation could be resisted and, indeed, the 
state of anxiety ended. Thus unbelief is partially a cause of sin, along with anxiety. 

Now the primary sin occasioned by this situation is pride. Although conscious 
of his inevitable finitude man is beguiled to deny it, and to pretend a power and 
universality that are beyond him; he usurps the place of God. And having suc- 
cumbed to the sin of pride he finds himself plunged in the other major sins as well. 
He falls into selfishness, treating others not as equals but as means to his own self- 
aggrandizement. He turns to sensual involvement in organic vitalities, in an effort 
to escape the demands of his free spirituality. And he becomes dishonest. Since he 
never quite loses the sense of his limitations as a creature he must struggle to quench 
this awareness; he makes pompous claims in the futile hope that by convincing 
others of his emancipation from the common lot he may end by convincing himself. 

The pride which is the matrix of all these evils takes four forms. There is 
pride of domination, revealed either in the complacent self-assurance of those who 
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have a more than ordinary degree of social power, or in the will to power of those 
who at present lack their share of it and do not regard themselves as sufficiently 
respected or feared. There is pride of intellect; all human knowledge is finite, 
gained from a limited perspective and betraying some particular interest, but it 
pretends to be final and universally valid. There is moral pride—the self-righteous- 
ness of the Pharisee—which mistakes its own standards of virtue for the ultimate 
norm and condemns others because they fail to conform to them. And finally there 
is spiritual pride, “which is at once a fourth type and yet not a specific form of 
pride at all but pride and self-glorification in its inclusive and quintessential form.” 

Religion is the final battle-ground between God and man’s self-esteem, in which 
even the most pious practices may be instruments of human pride. It arises when 
man assumes divine sanction for his partial standards and relative attainments, hid- 
ing his particular interests behind a religious absolute, and under the guise of 
contrition before God claims the Deity as the exclusive ally of his contingent self. 

More arrogant, hypocritical, self-centered, and ruthless than merely individual 
pride, however, is collective or group pride, especially when expressed through the 
instruments of power in possession of the administrators of a national state. The 
vanity of a group, in its pretension that its conditioned interests are supreme and 
ultimate values, is also more successful in self-deception than the haughtiness of an 
individual. Since the group transcends the life of its members in power, majesty, 
and pseudo-immortality, the identification of its limited values wth genuinely uni- 
versal ones can be given a credibility and plausibility hardly possible in the case 
of individuals. Among the groups, of course, which may display pride in this super- 
latively boastful and dishonest fashion is the religious group or church; the Catholic 
church, and others, too, have claimed that since they are the “repository of a revela- 
tion which transcends the finiteness and sinfulness of men, they therefore have the 
absolute truth which other men lack.’ 

Thus far Niebuhr’s exposition of the nature of sin, and the way in which other 
sins are ultimately due to the sin of pride expressed in one or more of these forms. 
Presumably, it will be the task of his second volume to describe in detail the path 
of redemption from these iniquities, but that path will doubtless only be open to 
those who accept the soundness of these conclusions and recognize themselves as 
sinners before God in the terms here employed. 


Now for a brief further application of Niebuhr’s very searching analysis. 

Is not a religion resting upon the assertion of a special historical revelation 
of God to man, such as our author evidently regards as the solution of the world’s 
religious need, necessarily itself guilty of pride and of the other sins that flow from 
it? Is it not a remarkably clear example of collective spiritual vanity as he has 
portrayed it? For consider, when a Christian affirms that the absolute source of all 
good has revealed himself in a unique way to the Jewish people and in final form 
in Christ, does not this assertion palpably claim special privileges and an ultimate 
status for the obviously local religious tradition to which he belongs and the patently 
limited ecclesiastical structure which it supports? Are not all of Niebuhr’s strictures 
against spiritual pride (on his pages 200 to 203, and against its collective expression 
on pages 216 to 218), clearly applicable to this claim—as a form of “religious 
intolerance in which a particular interest hides behind a religious absolute,” as an in- 
stance of how “every truth can be made the servant of sinful arrogance, including 
the prophetic truth that all men fall short of the truth”? Indeed our author pro- 
vides all the detailed materials for the systematic development of this interpretation. 
The Christian, regarding his own religion not as man’s search for God but “as a 
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religion of revelation in which a holy and loving God is revealed to man as the 
source and end of all finite existence against whom the self-will of man is shattered 
and his pride abased” (p. 201), becomes proud in the pretension that this religion 
is absolute whereas all others are conditioned and relative; resting on such a con- 
viction how can he avoid falling into arrogance? For pretensions of this sort are 
of the very essence of spiritual pride as Niebuhr defines it. 

If these general parallels are not sufficient to enforce the conclusion, consider 
further that each of the additional sins described by Niebuhr as flowing from pride 
obviously follow from this particular exemplification of it. Proud of his humility 
as an adherent of such a faith, the teacher of the new orthodoxy has unwittingly 
lost it; our theologian himself charges Karl Barth with having displayed “a peculiar 
quality of personal arrogance and disrespect for his opponent” (p. 202n.), and more 
than one reviewer of Niebuhr’s own books has been distressed by the excessive 
dogmatism with which their pages are full.® 

Confident of the ultimacy of his religion of universal love, the believer in the 
special revelation of Christianity unwittingly substitutes a local and historical doc- 
trine about love for love itself. In the presence of a Buddhist who finds salvation 
in Amitabha, he cannot allow that such an experience is on a par with his meeting 
the divine in Christ, and be ready to pool in friendly mutuality the distinctive 
greatness in each of these exalting transactions; his impulse to love without quali- 
fication is rendered subordinate to his devotion to the particular religious tradition 
he has inherited. And because of this primary commitment the Jesus in whom 
Christ was historically revealed is idealized beyond all that the evidence of the 
gospels can possibly justify, with consequent injustice to other great religious 
founders. 

And the champion of such a special revelation falls into self-deception. Uneasily 
aware that no group pretension of this kind can be valid, he zealously seeks escape 
from this condemning consciousness. Here is the explanation of the irrationalism 
accepted by the leaders of Neo-orthodoxy. Being keen thinkers and cogent 
reasoners, they cannot avoid a lurking realization that the norm of reason 
is impartiality and therefore that no form of individual or group egotism can be 
rationally defended. Hence they must affrm that ultimate truth is irrational, dis- 
continuous with the normal operation of man’s cognitive faculties. This is self- 
deception, however, because they are surely aware, at times, that whenever anything 
is said about God, Christ, revelation, or anything else the canons of human reason 
must be obeyed, under penalty of collapse into meaninglessness and total failure to 
communicate any idea. The rejection of reason cannot be quite sincere; it is a 
protective device needed to cover the anxious sense that the claims involved in the 
theory of special revelation are intrinsically incapable of justification. 


How is one led into this unhappy form of spiritual pride? Our author’s earlier 
analysis enables us to answer this question too, in his own terms. Man, being both 
bound and free, is anxious, and he tries to end his anxiety by achieving an illegiti- 
mate security—illegitimate because inconsistent with his inevitable finitude. In re- 
ligion, the security that would be legitimate can only be gradually won through hos- 
pitality to all experiences that might be spiritually significant—readiness to find a 
revelation of the divine in anything, anywhere, that supports the quest for enduring 
human good. But to seek security in this way requires an emotional postponement 
that is difficult, an openness of mind and flexibility of spirit that are hard to achieve, 








8It is distasteful to mention such matters, since none of us is as deeply and consistently 
humble as he wishes to be. But in the interest of clinching a very important point it seems 
justifiable and almost necessary to do so. 
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a generosity and unreserved friendliness toward those outside one’s inherited tradi- 
tion that are as yet very rare qualities. : 

Impatient of these difficulties, man grasps at the premature and delusive security 
of concentrating the whole energy of his devotion on some lovable historic figure, 
marking the culmination of a selected sequence of events in the past, and fanatically 
claims that here, in this obviously special and local scene the fulness of the Eternal 
and the Absolute are disclosed. Were he capable of more faith in the long run 
forces supporting and guiding man’s anxious search, he might overcome his inordinate 
demand for immediate security and achieve a larger measure of humility, patience, 
friendliness, and honesty. The series of psychological steps is quite understandable, 
though none the less unfortunate. A sound religion will teach men how to break 
the control of these motivating forces instead of submitting to them. 

Couching my criticism of Niebuhr in this form will not, I hope, seem to imply 
that I regard his assumptions and categories as fully adequate to the problems with 
which a theory of human nature must cope, nor that I' am unaware of the fact that 
from the orthodox viewpoint an answer to these strictures is always available. To 
show, however, that from an external but sympathetic orientation there is such a 
basic contradiction in this position, a contradiction that is moral even more than 
intellectual, may shock some who find themselves tempted in its direction, and may 
encourage them to consider the merits of a more humane approach to theology. 


Philosophy’s Human Responsibility 
Harold Taylor 


During the years since Bacon first accused Philosophy of fouling her own nest 
with scholastic dogma, periodic attempts have been made by philosophers writing in 
English to clear away misconceptions regarding the nature and function of philosophy. 
A recent effort in this direction has again been made, by Professor C. J. Ducasse,’ 
who claims that the two dominant contemporary views of the nature of philosophy, 
that of Dewey and that of Carnap, are false, and that if we are to get beyond the 
confusion of current speculation, we must treat philosophy as a science, take account 
of its true method, and set out to test philosophical beliefs by the empirical and 
theoretical tests used in other sciences. 

In reaching this conclusion, Mr. Ducasse disposes of several popular opinions on 
the subject, by choosing typical representatives of each contemporary school, and 
attacking the premises on which their opinions are based. Among those to fall among 
the damned are Herbert Spencer, William James, R. F. A. Hoernle, W. M. Urban, 
R. G. Collingwood, M. C. Otto, John Dewey, Bertrand Russell, C. D. Broad, and 
Rudolph Carnap. For Ducasse, each of these representatives undoubtedly has some- 
thing philosophic to offer, but as far as a true conception of philosophy is concerned, 
each is lacking in certain essential details. 

The answer Ducasse gives in his turn, is this: Philosophy is the search for 
knowledge of the same sort which the natural sciences seek. It differs from them 
in subject matter, since it deals with a different kind of primitive fact. For science, 
the primitive fact is the one which is publicly perceived; in physics, one such fact 
would be the rise and fall of the tide. For philosophy, the primitive fact is a spon- 
taneous, particular appraisal or evaluation, such as (in ethics) “Stealing is wrong.” 
Derivative facts in any of the sciences, including philosophy, are those which we 
discover in attempting to explain the primitive facts. 


1Philosophy as a Science. By C. J. Ducasse. New York: Oskar Piest, 1941. 242 pp. $3.00. 
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The method by which one deals with these primitive philosophic facts must be 
the scientific method of the natural sciences, that is, “observation of particular facts, 
empirical generalizations from them, and theoretical explanation, systematization, 
correction, and supplementation of the empirical generalizations”. In philosophy, 
however, empirical generalizations are widely-held approvals or disapprovals,— 
norms of evaluation. These are obtained inductively, and are relative to the indi- 
vidual, his environment, and the thing being evaluated. They can then be systemat- 
ized, developed theoretically, and tested in the customary way according to predictive 
accuracy. 

Once a knowledge of these norms of appraisal has been obtained, one is said to 
have wisdom. Philosophy itself is the search after that wisdom, and stops short 
of any attempt to apply it to the problems of man. The application of such wisdom to 
concrete problems is philosophical engineering, not philosophy. 

Here, of course, the humanist, or instrumentalist, will stop short. He may 
agree that philosophy is not “a synthetic world-picture”’, “literature about the 
cosmos”, semantic analysis, “logically articulated faith”, logical syntax, or pure 
logic, but he will deny that it is not socially responsible. 

M. C. Otto and John Dewey, says Mr. Ducasse, in seeking to apply philosophic 
thinking or creative intelligence to social problems, are indulging, not in philosophical 
speculation, but in “socio-ethical casuistics.” 

This interesting classification is based on Ducasse’s belief that the instrumentalist 
theory of knowledge is false. What Ducasse asserts is that knowing is not neces- 
sarily problem-solving in character, or a guide to adaptive behaviour. It may be ex- 
ercised for its own sake; the typically human thought is not the planned construction 
of an Empire State building (the work of an exceptionally intelligent beaver) but 
the disinterested, free, scientific curiosity of the astronomer observing Jupiter. 


Few instrumentalists would deny that there are modes of thought other than 
the problem-solving. But because the organism can and does enjoy free speculation, 
we are not forced to agree that such behaviour is different in kind from organic 
adaptation. The implied dualism between thought and action, by which Mr. Ducasse 
separates philosophers and social reformers, is one which will not sustain close 
examination. Is not the organism adapting itself in a special way to an extensive 
environment when it observes Jupiter, or even when it thinks about the relation of 
Jupiter to a theistic cosmos? Is this not a problem in the throes of solution? Has 
it no social contacts? 


If the work of philosophy is not directed to the problems of society, if the 
thought of man is not related to his action, what can philosophy do but talk to itself? 
If, as Mr. Ducasse insists, the subject-matter of philosophy is the variety of spontane- 
ous evaluations of particular men living in particular environments, how can one leave 
the realm of social activity to enter a world of “pure” thought, simply by philosophiz- 
ing about appraisals? The empirical generalizations, or norms of appraisal guar- 
antee that whatever be the results of thinking, they will be related to society at some 
not very distant point. 


Aesthetic enjoyment, for example, has its stimulus in an environment, and its 
reaction in an organism. It is one factor in the attempt to enrich experience, or to 
attain the most livable life. It therefore has social implications. To refer to all at- 
tempts to solve “concrete social problems” of the aesthetic variety (and certainly the 
production and appreciation of good art is a concrete social problem) as philosophical 
engineering and not philosophy, is to define the powers of a philosopher in too nar- 
row a sense. It is analagous to refusing the name composer to a musician who plays 
his own sonata in public in the attempt of encouraging an interest in music. 
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Mr. Ducasse has written a valuable account of the possibilities of applying 


scientific method to philosophic enterprise. 


It is alarming to think, however, that 


the full acceptance of his point of view would free the philosopher from any obliga- 
tion to solve practical problems of living importance to those amongst whom he lives 


A Plea For Social 
Intelligence 


“Weltanschauung, Science and Econ- 
omy” by Werner Sombert’ is a book for 
Americans to read. Not because it will 
make any of us more dogmatic Amer- 
icans or in any other way increase 
our self-confidence, but because it will 
almost certainly light up areas of our 
economic and social outlook which need 
it. The territory covered in the book’s 
sixty pages is a large one, and most men 
and women, even the college educated, 
would not get far in it without being 
hopelessly lost. The author, however, 
knows his way around. His directions 
are given with extraordinary clarity and 
conviction, and he is an honest, informed, 
outspoken guide, not in the least confused 
by the paths that run criss-cross every 
which way. The translation is worthy of 
the text. Consequently the American 
reader is put in possession of a sociologi- 
cal groundplan, a thing the vast majority 
sadly lacks. 


This is not to say that this ground plan 
is the one we should adopt. Fortunately 
there is no danger of our doing that. Nor 
do I mean that it is as perfect a plan as 
the author evidently believes. His 
analyses would be more helpful, I think, 
if he were aware of the existence of the 
United States and of the serious efforts 
made among us to deal with the very 
problems to which he has given his best 
thought. All I am saying is—and of this 
I am in no doubt—that the book will 
prove to be a stimulating and illuminating 
experience for all who study its defi- 
nition and insights; that it will help pre- 
pare them to take an intelligent part 
in the hard work which will have to be 
done if, instead of blundering hit or miss 


through these extraordinary times, we 
move forward with all the intelligence we 
can muster. 


1Weltanschauung, Science and Economy. 
By Werner Sombert. Translated by Philip 
Jones. New York: Oskar Piest, 1939. 64 pp 
$1.00. 

—M. C. Otto. 


How We Become Persons 

This book’ gives an interesting account 
of the development of personality in 
naturalistic terms. Instead of the vague 
mysterious something which some peo- 
ple have in such an abundance that they 
easily make friends and influence other 
people, we find a clear presentation of 
major factors in the development of a 
personality by infants born into a social 
group. These factors are the inner 
aspects of the organism, (the appetites, 
drives or impulses); the social stimuli 
or situations which modify, change or 
direct his impulses; and his behavior 
which results from the interaction of the 
former two factors. 

Thus the infant, or organism, has no 
self or personality at birth. It is born 
into a family with organized ways of be- 
havior and communication and it grad- 
ually enters more fully into the ways of 
the family life. At first it is aware of 
others but not of itself. It begins to be- 
come a self through ingrowing the atti- 
tudes of others towards itself and in so 
doing becomes aware of itself, or in 
other words becomes an object to itself. 
This becomes more complex with the 
capacity to talk, since through the use 
of words it arouses in itself the attitudes 
which it calls out in others. The child 
early learns to play the roles of parent, 





1Personality and Problems of Adjustment 
By Kimball Young. New York: Crofts, 1941 
848 pp. + ix. $4.25. 
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policeman et cetera. With growth and 
experience its capacity for role taking, or 
putting itself imaginatively in another’s 
place, extends almost indefinitely and be- 
comes generalized and organized. Thus 
the inner drives and impulses are built 
up into the organized roles which, in the 
main, are the self or personality. 

The first part of the book gives a clear 
and interesting presentation of our pres- 
ent knowledge concerning this aspect of 
the development of personality which the 
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average reader can readily grasp. In the 
second part there are a series of readable 
case histories which illustrate the prac- 
tical application of the theories and prin- 
ciples previously mentioned. The third 
part of the work deals with the wider 
implications of his theory of personality 
and is in our opinion, the weak part of 
the book. This might with profit have 
been left for the philosophers to deal 
with. 
—John Brogden. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Humanism Is Coming 
Editor, The Humanist: 

I have read with a critical and sym- 
pathetic eye the current number. You 
are getting the stuff around to human 
interest, out of the jargon of gents 
who live among abstractions and into 
the world of fact, reality. Ficke’s poem 
is exactly the kind of content you 
should insist upon, or that quoted by 
Otto of the student of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 

I am sure that humanism is coming, 
and I am just as sure it is in the nor- 
mal development of Christian thought, 
especially though not wholly in this 
country. It is great for us to keep 
close to history, for there is the record 
almost to our hand to prove and pro- 


mote our cause. 
—Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A Word of Encouragement 
Editor, The Humanist: 

I believe the summer issue shows 
marked growth in both stature and 
soundness of view. This is evidenced 
in all of the features, not least in the 
telling quotations like that from the 
Rationalist Ernest Thurtle. I shall 
take care that some liberal acquaint- 
ances see the issue. The only certain 
flaw is the unfortunate title of Audrie 
Girdner’s story. I hope that the theo- 
logy-conscious element will continue 
to dwindle. 

—Lyman Hinckley, Washington, D. C. 


Hope for the Future 
Editor, The Humanist: 

I feel sure you understand my con- 
victions about “man’s inhumanity to 
man”, and the injustice that prevails 
throughout the world. At the same 
time I am aware of beauty that is be- 
yond my power to express in words. 
Sometimes it is difficult to believe 
“God’s (or Good) in his heaven, all’s 
right with the world.” But we must 
hold hope for the future instead of 
dwelling on present woes. “While 
there is life there is hope” has been 
affirmed so often that it has become 
a cliché ... but it is, nevertheless, true. 

—Katharine Buoy, Portland, Oregon. 


God and the Problem of Evil 


Editor, The Humanist: 

“Why doesn’t God stop this war?” 
To anyone who has made a critical 
study of the origin and growth of the 
Christian religion, this question is 
easily answered in considerably less 
than a hundred words. It is no more 
difficult of rational explanation than 
many other “divine mysteries” which 
haxe perplexed mankind for centuries, 
namely, “Why doesn’t God prevent 
evil, floods, tornadoes, earthquakes, 
epidemics and other calamities?” 

If and whenever universal peace be- 
comes a reality it will be through the 
combined efforts of humanity alone. 
and this “Great Day” will be either 
hastened or retarded depending entire- 
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ly upon our willingness to discard re- 
ligious superstitution and supernatural- 
ism. 

—H. G. Hayes, Junction City, Kansas. 


Clouds of Metaphysics 
Editor, The Humanist: 

The quest for certainty, has come 
ringing down through the ages and has 
carried some, including Dr. Mortimer 
Adler, up into the clouds of metaphy- 
sics. Well, I refuse to do any mental 
jumping. Such men as Dr. Adler and 
the late Heywood Broun are a com- 
plete puzzle to me. After working 
themselves out of the A-B-C class of 


primitive man’s explanation of the 
great mysteries of the universe and 
after having, let us say, arrived at the 
L-M-N-O-P’s, they can then turn back 
again to the A-B-C’s. Is it because, 
in early life, they were strongly con- 
ditioned in that direction? 
—Mrs. Stella Skiff Jannotta, 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Title Was Unfortunate 
Editor, The Humanist: 
I didn’t like your snake story. 
—F. O. Eggleston, Park Ridge, N. J. 
Editor, The Humanist: 
I didn’t get “The Jesus in Him”. 
—M. C. Otto, Madison. 


Humanism in Current Periodicals 


The Arbitrator for August 1941 con- 
ducted a very searching symposium 
among some of the leading religious 
humanists in answer to the question, 
“Can a Humanist be a Theist or a Chris- 
tian?” John H. Dietrich, Harry Elmer 
Barnes, William Floyd, and Sherman D. 
Wakefield (who edited the issue), being 
chiefly concerned with philosophical 
aspects, give a categorical reply in the 
negative. L. M. Birkhead, James H. 
Leuba, and Oliver L. Reiser, while 
definitely rejecting the Christology of the 
churches and theistic philosophy, point 
out that a humanist may give assent to 
some trans-human spiritual power, such 
as is implied in the emergent philosophies 
of S. Alexander and A. N. Whitehead. 
Edwin H. Wilson, however, states that 
“the question is not whether the human- 
ist can be forced into some ecclesiastical 
or theological pattern’ but rather “the 
love of man,” which, “regardless even 
of some of the false creeds which men 
accept, draws the humanist into sym- 
pathetic understanding of men of all 
conditions.” 

& 

That interest in religious humanism is 
increasing is evidenced by the discussions 
in the last three issues of The Journal of 


Religion. In the August 1941 number, 
E. A. Burtt replies to the criticisms of 
humanism offered in the January num- 
ber by Prof. David E. Roberts of Union 
Theological Seminary. The discussion 
centers about the central contradiction be- 
tween theists and humanists. The former 
hold to “the conviction . that the 
cosmic conditions out of which ethical 
value and ethical responsibility in human 
life arise must themselves possess ethical 
character, and that if they do not there 
can be no genuine ethical quality in their 
effects.” Prof. Burtt insists, however, 
that “Over and over again humanists have 
challenged this assumption and urged 
their opponents to offer evidence in its 
support, showing meanwhile that there is 
no inconsistency in recognizing moral 
realities while explaining them metaphy- 
sically as emergents from realities that 
are non-moral.” Such a position implies 
a conception of ethics based on natural- 
ism, and those who desire to inquire fur- 
ther in the matter will be rewarded by 
reading “The Subjective Nature of Ulti- 
mate Moral Authority” by Gardner Wil- 
liams, in the April 1941 number of the 
Journal of Social Philosophy. 
* 
Humanists, besides being naturalists, 
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have shown a real appreciation for the 
scientific method, a summary of which 
is so excellently given in The Literary 
Guide and Rationalist Review for Aug- 
ust 1941 that it will bear repeating here. 
In “The Statesman and God” by a Dutch 
Scientist the writer states, “Belief in sci- 
ence is the belief that the world — the 
inner world of our mind as well as the 
outer world which we perceive with our 
senses—can be conquered by studying it, 
that its myriad separate facts can be in- 
terrelated by the law of cause and effect 
.. + and once a relationship between cer- 
tain facts is understood this particular 
situation is understood for ever.” For 
those who desire to explore the intricacies 
of modern theories of science, Ernest 
Nagel’s “Recent Philosophies of Science” 
in The Kenyon Review for summer 1941 
is very instructive in giving the ap- 
proaches of Whitehead, Eddington, the 
dialectical materialists, and the pro- 
pounders of “operationalism.” But after 
reading these detailed analyses you'll 
probably want to gu back to the Literary 
Guide for its simple statement. 


e 
It is refreshing, though, to leave the 
abstract philosophies of science to peruse 


“Science, Ethics, and Democracy” by 
Horace S. Fries in the Journal of Social 
Philosophy, July 1941. Dr. Fries points 
out the fact that up-to-date science has 
been a method of controlling the powers 
of nature, but because of the usual im- 
pression that science is not. responsible 
for its applications, it is held to be ethi- 
cally neutral, This, Dr. Fries denies, 
for he believes that moral problems do 
belong to science, and that it should con- 
cern itself with an objective study of 
the forces of dictatorship which have 
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reduced science to a position of slavery 
in totalitarian countries. He sees the 
solution in the acceptance of a deliberate 
democratic control, a co-ordination be- 
tween the applications of science and 
public participation in democratic projects 
such as the TVA, the REA, and the 
AAA. Furthermore, he does believe that 
science may have the crucial say “whether 
the turn towards religion will be towards 
a scientific and naturalistic democratic 
way of life or a reversion to the wor- 
ship of pagan gods masquerading either 
as political dictators or as big business 
monopoly.” 
® 

In the July 1941 Hibbert Journal, a 
leading article by the British humanist 
scientist and thinker, Tulian S. Huxley, 
“The Growth of a Group-Mind in Britain 
under the Influence of War”, gives very 
vivid suggestions of the kind of post-war 
world envisaged by progressives. He pro- 
poses that a “New Order to be put for- 
ward as a counter-proposition to Hitler’s 
must be on a world scale, and must in 
the long run be the affair of America as 
much as of this country.” Nor does he 
look forward to merely one Peace Con- 
ference, with all the faults of Versailles, 
but “a series of World Conferences, per- 
haps at two-yearly intervals, which 
would not only help to effect the transi- 
tion from war to peace, but would also 
constitute a far better machinery for 
peaceful change than any provided by the 
League of Nations or the old system of 
balance of power.” While these proposals 
are largely tentative, they do illustrate 
the trend towards planetary consciousness 
on social and political matters on the part 
of humanist thinkers. 

—Alfred Stiernotte. 


NOTES 


Donald A. Piatt, new Associate Editor, is in the Department of Philosophy, 


University of California. 


. . . Grace Dickinson Sperling who joins our staff 


as Poetry Editor is the author of “Feisal, the Arabian,” “Kharita,” an operatic 
libretto, and has contributed poetry to various magazines including the New 
Humanist (First Series). . . . Horace S. Fries is Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Wisconsin, not Associate Professor as errone- 
ously reported in the Summer Issue. . . . A. Eustace Haydon’s coming book 
will be entitled “The Paths of Life.” 
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